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NEW TEXT BOOKS. 





THE SCIENCE AND rr OF ELOCUTION; 
or, How to Read and 8 A Series a 


Eprrion. By Frank [. FENNO, of the National 
a or Oratory. 12mo, Cloth, Extra. Price, 


“ We regard it as the best thing that has eeme j~— 
| ogden oservation, a :d desire +4 introduce it at 
«tid ee Superintendent of Schools, 


“Thave never met with ony or on the 
that can be compared with it = venuine 
nes~.""—JAMES HUNGERFORD, Prof. of Elo- 

n, Baltimore, Md. 


— ARTIST AND HIS eemanee. A Study 
in sthetics Rev. WILLIAM M. REILY, 
Pu.D., Professor of Ancient 5 mung, Pala- 


tinate College. 12mo, Cloth, Extra. Pric. , . 1.50. 
“ Tt is good.”"—Rerv. E. E. H1e D.D., Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of ennsy Ivania. 


“Tt is as good and as profound as anything I 
ag ever vous ton the ee ry 7 S 
SCHAEFFER, Princ 0! eystone Sta 
Normal School, Kutztown, Penna. 
“T think you bawe succeeded in making the sub- 
ical.”"—Rev. THos. G. AppuLe, D.D., 
t of Franklin and Marshall College. 


In PRESS. 
FRENCH SYNTAX, on the Basis of Edouard 


5 iy Jaume A. HARRISON, Peetuper 
ern guages Yashington an =e 
University. 12mo., Cloth, Extra. Price, $2.50. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or copies sent, post- | 
Address 


pain, on receipt of price. 


JOHN F. POTTER & CO., 
Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Standard Works of Permanent Value. 


Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 3 vol. $13.00 
Pairburn’s Typology ot Scripture. 2 vols. 5.00 
Knuapp’s Christian Theology. 8 vo......... 3.00 
1000 Mistakes Corrected, 12 mo.......... 1.00 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
37 Park Row, N. Y. City. 





By mail. 
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READY: ANOTHER SERIES OF 


Appletons’ Advanced Educational Books. 
-APPLETONS’ 


Standard ‘System of Penmanship. 


DESIGNED TO PROISUCE 


Free penta Writing 


in the School Room. 


PREPARED BY LYMAN D. SMITH. 


LEAD-PENCIL COURSE, 8 Nos. 
SHORT COURSE, TRACING, 2 Nos 


SHORT COURSE, 7 Nos. 


GRAMMAR COURSE, 7 Nos. 


LEADING FEATURES. 


1. They contain all the excellences of the older | 
series without their defects. 

2. Writing made the expression of thought. 
Word-building and sentence-building constitut- 
ing interesting language lessons. The sentences 
are gems of English literature. 

3. Writing taught synthetically. No tedious 
drills on parts of letters or isolated letters, yet all 
the advantages of such drills fully secured. 

4, The movement drill; whereby pupils acquire 
with certainty the real writing movement. 

5. No exaggerated style of writing, which 





leads a pupil to DRAW, rather than to WRITE. 
This system, thus dealing with whole letters, 


6. Size of writing reduced so gradually from one 
book to another as to be imperceptible to the 
pupil. 

7. Graded columns; whereby the scope of move- 
ment enables the pupil to gradually and naturally 
acquire the fore-arm movement. 

8. Better gradation than is found in any other 
series. 

9. A short course can be easily arranged from 
the series without affecting the grading. 

10. They are in accordance with the modern 
methods of teaching. 
words, and sentences, rapidly advances the pupil 


by steps that are natural, progressive, graded, clear, and attractive. 


INTRODUCTORY PRICES. 


Lead-pencil Course, Three Nos., per doz 84 cts. 
Short Course (Tracing), Two Nos.“* “ 84 “ 





Short Course, Seven Nos. per doz. 
Grammar Course, Seven Nos. “ “ 


84 cts. 
1,20 


&2™ Sample Copies of either Series wili be forwarded, post-paid, for examination, on receipt of 


the Introductory price. 


D. APPLETON & 


New York, 


CO., Publishers, 


Boston, Chicago and San Francisco. 





| we found in Emerson's new 


ANTHEM BOOKS. 
ANTHEM HARP. s1.25,. w. 0. Perkins 

EMERSON’S BOOK = ANTHEMS. :s:.2s 
AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK, 2s. enney 


GEM GLEANER. 1.00) 3. 0. cmaawick 
PERKINS’ ANTHEM BOOK. ¢s1.s0». 


At this season, choirs are much in need of new 
| Anthems. In the above five books will b» found 


all that possibly can be needed, and of the very 
| | best quality. 


Choruses will also 
ERALD OF PRAISE 
in J. P. Cobb's FestrvaL Cuorvus Book, 


Excellent Anthems and e 
1,00) ; 


| ( 1.25); in Zerrahn’s INDEX ($1.00); in Tourjee’s 


CHorvs CHorr ($1.50); in Perkins’ TEMPLE ($1.00); 
and in Emerson's Vorce OF WorsuIP ($1.00,) 





should begin to practice some good Cantata, as 
Joseph in Bondage. ($1.00). Chadwick. 
Christmas. (80 cts.) Gutterson. 
There are many others. SEND For Lists! 
— DO NOT FORGET — 
that the IDEAL (75 cts.), by Emerson, is the book 
of the season for Singing Classes. 
Any book mailed for Retail Price. 
duction for quantities. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 43 Broadway, New Yorz 


BY Clin ithe 


PENMANSHIP, Ae BOOKKEEPING. 


Publications by H. W. Elisworth, 21 Park Pi., N.Y. 


1. Reversible Writing Books, Large,y er doz. (O61. 20 
2. Reversible Writing Books, Small. “ (10) .84 


Liberal re- 








8. Reversible Drawing Books. “ « 6) 1,80 

4. Manual of Essentia Penmanshi bccn ee 8 1.00 
56. **Pen-that-is-a-Pen.”’ No. 1., Fine; No. 2, 

Elastic ; No. 3, Ladies’. 4 ¢ 25 

6. 6. Bookkeeping and Basiness Manual, 1,25 

Steps of keeping (Short Course) .60 


: Bookkeeping Chart, $100; Blanks, 76 cts. 





§2"Send for full List and Introduction Offer. 








INDISPENSABLE to the PRIMARY TEACHER. 


“FIRST TEACHING.” 


For Kindergarten and Primary "Teachers. 


MONTHLY ; 





16 PAGES. 





$1.00 A YEAR. 


The first number of a monthly paper entitled ‘First Teacutne,” designed to give instruction in right methods of teaching 
Young Children, was issued last month. The main feature of the new journal will be to report the exact methods employed by the best 


teachers. 


them possess acknowledged beauty. 


Theoretical “‘ papers” written on the education of the child are felt by most teachers to be impracticable, although some of 
‘* First TEACHING” is a right hand of help to the Primary teacher. The publishers will be aided by 


a lady possessing skill and experience as a teacher—one who has been carefully trained in Normal Methods. The following subjects will 


be discussed. 
The Kindergarten. 


Methods of Teaching Reading, Writing, 


Spelling, Composition, Geography, 


This paper is the same size as the ScHOLAR’s CoMPANION, and neatly printed on good paper. 


The Arrangement of the 


History, Music, Etc., Etc. 


The Management of Children. 
Occupation for Young Children. 


School-Room, Etc., Etc. 


A large number of subscriptions 


have already been received, more than justifying our expectation that it would be a success from the start. Subscribers to the INSTITUTE 
Will get in that paper most of the material in “First Teacuina.” 


AGENTS WANTED 


in every city in the United States to visit the Primary Schools to receive subscriptions for the INstTrToTe and First TEACHING, to whom 


terms will be given. 





Send for sample copy and terms to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers 21 Park Place, New York, 
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THE SCHOO 
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SPEN 


CERIA 


STEEL 
PENS, 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for <rial, by mail, on receipt of 25 cis. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. 
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PENMANSHIP. The Ellsworth System 
has many points of excellence. Thé 
Essential System is complete in Four 
Books, each of which can be had in 
parts of uniform size and price, cost- 
ing but forty-eight cents for the four 


numbers, or sixty-four cents for the| 


eight parts, containing the complcte 
series of copies. 

The Reversible Method (a new pat- 
ented Method) exposes a single page a 
a time, thus half the space on the desk 
required by ordinary books is required. 
Each leaf lies perfectly smooth and 
flat, without fold, curve or wrinkle, 
and is removable without affecting 
others, or mutilating the book. This is 
an advantage over the one in which 
each leaf is curved and liable to spring 
upand turn over unless held down at 
each page. 

The Elisworth books have each a full 
page blotter hinged to the cover, which 
can be used on every page of the books. 

Forcountry schools of limited term, 
the Essential System is peculiarly 
adapted, since the numbers are few and 
rapidly progressive, and each book is 
complete in itself, and contains all the 
letters of both alphabets. The first 
books of other systems have no extend- 
ed nor capital letters, and the succeed- 
ing numbers have little or no connec- 
tion in size, style or arrangement of 
writing, showing a lack of unity and 
proper gradation. 

For city schools the division of the 
Series into parts, each being interleav- 
ed with practice paper, adjusts it to 
their classification, so that each grade 
and class ha; a separate book. 

The copies are correct, clear, concise 
and instructive; uniform in style and 
formation of letters and shading from 
book to book, and free from technical 
terms. 

The Ellsworth method of teaching 
and explaining letters is fully and suc- 
cinctly presented in a hand-book apart 
from the copy-books, so that the teach- 
er can present the subject in his or her 
own way to the pupil. after consulting 
the author's views and methods, and 
thus adapt them to the needs of the 
pupil. 

This system aims to teach and apply 
the essentials of a good hand-writing, 
in as few books and in as short a com- 
pass and time as possible, and with 
the least expense. 

Reversible Writing Books, large (6 
Nos.), per doz., $1.44; Reversible Wri‘- 
ing Books, small (8 Nos.), per doz., 
96c.; Key to Correct Pen-Holding (a 
chart), $1.50; Manual of Essential Pen- 
manship (a book for teachers), $1.25; 
Manual of Composition and Letter- 
Writing, $1.00; Reversible Slate Writ- 
ing Copies (13 Nos.), per set, 50c. Pub- 
lished by H. W. Ellsworth, 21 Park 
Place, N. Y 








COMPLICATIONS. 


If the thousands that now have their 
rest and comfort destroyed by compli- 
cation of liver and kidney complaints 
would give nature’s remedy, Kidney- 
Wort atrial they would be speedily 
cured. It acts on both organs at the 
same time and therefor — a fills 
the bill for a perfect remedy. a 
have a lame back and disordered kin- 
neys use at once. Don’t neglect them. 
—Mirror and Farmer. 


a 
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NEURALGI 
Nervous Irritability, Sciatica and all painful 
Nervous Diseases.—A treatise by a well known 
physician, a specialist on these subjects, concludes 
as follows: “ Neuralgia is one of the most painful 
of diseases, and is attended with more or less ner- 


vous irritation. Sciatica is also a form of neural- 
gia, and all painful nervous diseases come under 
that name. Neuralgia means nerve ache, and 
therefore you can suffer with neuralgia in any 
part ot the body, as the nerves are supplied tu 
every part.” 

i have for many years closely studied the cause 
of neuralgia, und the nature of the nervous sys- 
tem, wit the many diseases that it is subject two, 
und have found by actual experience that the 
true and primary cuuse of neuraigia is poverty of 
tue nervoys tiuid—it becomes impove: ed ana 
poor, and in sume Cases starved, uot because the 
paticiut does not eat, but because what is caten is 
not appropriated to the nervous system; there 
are Mauy causes for this, but Dr. ©, w. Benson's 
Celery and Chamumile Pills have in my bands 
proved a perfect remedy tor this condition ana 
tuese remedies, 

puid by au d its. Price, 50 cents a box. 
Depot, v6 north wutaw 8t., suitimore, Md. By 
lial, Wo boxes for ¥1. Or six boxes fur $1.50, tu 
any 


DR. &. W. BiwovUnN’S 











SKIN CURE 
| ‘ 
B is Warranted to Cure A 
m|ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, |n 
%| INFLAMMATION, MILKCRUST, [5 
# ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 5 
| DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, |* 
ei] SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 8 
TENDER ITCHINGCS on a1! parts of the 


body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the D° ST tole? 
dressingin T= WCroLD. Elegently put up, two 
bott:esin one package, consisting of both internal 
and external treat= ent. 


POV ot plane 4 wewinte hewnit Petinn@? neem -* 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


NEW LOCK STITCH } 
Sewing Machines, 


SS 








WIth 
ROTARY HOOK, STRAIGHT NEEDLE, INDE- | 
PENDENT TAKE-UP, AUTOMATIC 
UNDER-TENSION, AN) 
IMPROVED FEED, 


are declared by the highest authorities 


“The Best Sewing Apparatus 


IN THE WORLD.” 


Factory & Chief Office, 


$$$ 





MIVERATS, SCIENTIFIC & MEDICAL BOoEs 
Ané all chjects of NATURAL HISTORY are bought, soid and exchanged 
BY A. BFOOTSs, M.D: 
No. 1223 Belmont Avenue, Philade ol Iphia, Penna. 
; Fellowofthe American Association for the Advancement of Science ; Li 
; American 7 mp ok Bat. Hist, Central Park, NY. City ) 


for club rates and premiums see cach monthly issue, 
Exposition of 1876, and the only award and 
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| N.Y. Office, 44 E.14 St, 
(Union Square.) 


Bridgeport, Conn. | 
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subscril 
The pay 
seriber | 
is -paid on receipt of 25 cents, heavy paper so » bound eelved 4 
aut, cena, Shee fi Saeal fg leh mcrae. $r, 36sheep interleaved 1.25, 4 calf interlea meags.sc, ( —~ Subs 
alone, 16 pp. 3 cents). It nsely illustrated, and the printer and engraver c me about $1,100 before a ¢ If tt 
was Theat ag By means of Potable of species and accompanying tables most species may be verified. The price-lid 
an list, containing the names of allthe species, and the more ties, ged alphabetic lisher d 
and preceded by the ies number, The species number indicates the place ofany mineral in the table of speci pers. 1 
after it will be the species name, composition, streak or lustre, cleavage or fractrre, hardness, specific g-av panied 
fusidility and ization, I have very many species not_on the price list, and some that I had in 1876 are no lo stant 
tock. 
ee COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS for Catenin, Rentae, Pesreeste, Pertin, et - . Subs 
Minarsloey 5 nite -painck pal Ores, ete, ‘Mn coleions are abcd wth printed label that can only a rd 
i labels higher lections give Dana’s species number, the name, locality, and 
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DRIVE OUT THE BAD READING. paper ¢ 
Subs 
can ha 
Adv 
Tres ) to the i 
HE SCHOLARS COMPANION. Jz 
° publics 
field St. 
A BEAUTIFUL MONTHLY PAPER FOR SCHOLARS. ieaed 
Only 50 Cents a Year. 
en. eee EDITO 
THIS PAPER IS DESIGNED TO PROMOTE SELF-EDUCATION SELF-IM Teact 
PCOVEMENT AMONG ITS READERS. Tre | 
Popa 
Tt will encourage a SPIRIT OF INVESTIGATION, the accumulation of NEW IDEAS, and The ( 
inspire every reader with a desire to be BRIGHTER and BETTER. boty 
It is in fact, an Ideal School in which the pupils are the scholars. Questions are The 
given out, the best answers are announced, prizes are sent by mail each month, and - 
at the end of the year. Vote 
It has fresh dialogues and declamations, stories of school life, boyhood of eminent — 
men, and a great variety of interesting and valuable materials suitable for Per ( 
Cond 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING. _ 
No teacher should fail to introduce it among his pupils, for it contains reading — 
that will both INTEREST and EDUCATE them. Heretofore, the teacher has taught ] 
he pupil to read, and then he has read whatever comes. handy, and too often he has 
been ruined by his power to read. Now, it is felt that the pupil must be assisted to _ 
employ aright this new power. He must be advised WHAT TO READ ; more than this, AD 
the proper reading must be put in his hands. George Washington went out with his teac 
hatchet and cut into the first thing he could find—and this proved to be his father's 9 fop 
cherry tree. Thus the pupil comes out of the school with the ability to read and gooc 
seizes on the ‘‘ Red Rovers of the Prairies,” etc. the : 
Let the teacher then advise the pupil to read the beautiful, instructive, interest pa 
ing and educating SCHOLAR’s COMPANION. pe 
It is cHEaP—fifty cents a year—making for the year an amount of reading equal 
to an ordinary book of 600 pages. Iy 
It isalready taken in many thousand school-rooms, and all express themselves 8 ff Chin 
delighted. lessc 
Leading teachers and clergymen every where commend it. Rev. Drs. Deems mal: 
and Burchard, Supt. Kiddle, President Hunter, New York Tribune—in fact every to br 
body says ‘‘it is admirable.” son 
Teachers, send for a copy, and introduce it among your pupils, You will only bé the 
sorry you did not have it before. You ought to encourage such an enterprise. You ' 
have seen with deep regret that your pupils have seized upon vicious literature, and outli 
lamented that there was nothing to put in their hands. Here is just what they nee’. | poin 
bo 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., sigh 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, inex 
21 Park Place, New York ele 
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From ito5copiesayear,eachh - - - = «= «= $200 
“ 5to9 copies to one address,each, - - - = «+ 1,75 
* 10 to 19 copies to one address,each, - - - - 1.50 
®or more copiestooneaddress,; - - - = = = 125 





The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from the 
subscriber that the paper be discontinued, he will continue to send it. 
The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter if the sub- 

sriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
ceived it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
ligher desires to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. He therefcre requires that each club subscription be accom- 
panied by a list of the names and addresses of the persons who are 
to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed 
thould be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 

wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should include both county ind state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publisher, will please give the name of the person to whom the 
yaper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce THz JovuRNAL to their friends 
tan have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 

Advertising rates 20 cents per line, Nonpareil measure, 12 lines 
‘othe inch. Nothing inserted for less than $1.00. 

Our EASTERN AGENCY.—The ScHOOL JOURNAL and all of our 
publications can be obtained of Mr. Willard Small, No. 14 Brom- 
field St., Boston. He will receive subscriptions for the ScHOOL 
/OURNAL, ‘EACHERS’ INSTITUTE, and SCHOLAR’s COMPANION, and 
act as general agent for our publications. 
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i to bas 

his, Any teacher who has good methods for 

us 9 teaching Reading, Writing, Composition, or 

aa for punctuality, obedience, or for instiily 

- good manners,—should write them out for 

xt. | Be Wide circulation they will get in this 

paper. Let your light shine abroad. 

ual ? 

Inthe Practical Teacher, (Eng.) Mr. Bal- 

348 § chin says: “I propose next week to give a 

lesson upon the cat and tiger tribe of ani- 

e mals; and shall invite each of the forty boys 

“Y | to bring his cat, I can then during the les- 

be § 802 draw attention to the form of the teeth, 

‘ou § the structure of the claws and the general 

nd § SUtline of the body; each boy noting these 

ed. | Points on his own specimen. No doubt the 
boys will be infinitely amused. The mere 
sight of forty boys with forty cats would be 
rk ibly droll and may interest the logi- 


tal sequence of my ideas.” 








There is a live man for you. The mechani- 
cal man would do nothing of this kind, not 
he! It would be undignified anyhow. But 
the worst thing would be that he could not 
‘‘hear a recitation,” if he had the real object 
before him. He can make the boys learn a 
lesson from a book; that is much easier than 
studying up a live cat! 





County Normal Schools of four to six 
weeks in duration, have taken the place al- 
most universally at the west of the one week 
institute. New York State can do a better 
thing for the teachers than to hold a one 
week institute. Thus, the School Commis- 
sioners have voted year after year; thus, 
the State Association has voted also. We 
shall continue to urge that we do something 
practical to supply the need of trained teach- 
ers—if we cannot have them trained in the 
Normal Schools, let them be trained in the 
counties their. But training must be given 
or our so-called education is a great sham. 





Wuartis education ? Let Pestalozzi answer: 
‘‘ Education relates to the whole man, and 
consists in the drawing forth, strengthening, 
and perfecting all the faculties with which 
an all-wise Creator has endowed him, 
physical, intellectual, and‘moral. Educa- 
tion has to do with the hand, the head, and 
the heart.” Let Herbert Spencer, answer: 
‘The one end of all true education is to 
learn how to use all our faculties to the 


| greatest advantage of ourselves and others,” 


or, “how to live completely. And this, be- 
ing the great thing needful for us to learn, 
is, by consequence, the great thing which 
education has to teach. ‘To prepare us for 
complete living is the function which educa- 
tion has to discharge; and the only rational 
mode of judging of any educational course 
is to judge in what degree it discharges that 
function.” Sosay two mighty masters in 
this great work. ‘“‘The drawing forth, 
strengthening, and perfecting all the facul- 
ties’—that is the method. ‘‘ How to live 
completely”—that is the end. Need another 
word be said ? 





THE progress of Japan during the last de- 
cade is very interesting. The condition of 
Japan is not wholly satisfactory, but the ad- 
vance is marvelous and, considering the dif- 
ficulties involved, substantial and promising. 
Education is compulsory over the whole 
kingdom, and the school house is a familiar 
feature in the villages. Universities and 
scientific institutions have been established 
in many of the large cities, 150 miles of rail- 
roads have been laid, and more lines are in 
contemplation. Telegraphic lines and cables 
make easy communication with all import- 
ant points. The military system has been 
reorganized, and although the army num- 
bers only 35,000 men it is said to be well 
equipped ani disciplined. The navy isinan 
equally sound condition. The friendly feel- 
ing of the Japanese toward this country is 





more marked than toward any other, and 
we shall show our wisdom by maintaining 


it intact. The Japanese school system is al- 
most entirely in the hands of American 
teachers, and the larger number of Japanese 
who are sent abroad to be educated come to 
this country. 





Waar are the’most important things for 
a young person to know? ‘“ Why, Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic.” Stop there. How do 
you know that. ‘Because those are the 
things taught in the schools.” Exactly. One 
can see that you talk like a school, master. 
What other grounds for thinking so ? 

Let us go into the back yards and see if 
there is any need of knowledge. This 
country was once healthy, malaria was un- 
known. Now it prevails every where. The 
earth is poisoned first, then the wells are 
poisoned, then comes sickness and death. 
Here is a true story. A young man son of 
a celebrated D.D., married a young woman, 
a graduate of a female seminary. They were 
educated (?) andaccomplished. They had two 
lovely daughters; both of these at about the 
age of fifteen, died of diptheria. As it was 
at a country place the physician looked at 
the surroundings. There was a flower 
garden in front and a hollow to bold slops 
behind. ‘ Why this” he said, pointing to the 
latter, ‘‘is enough to kill the whole neighbor- 
hood.” Were Reading, Writing and Arith- 
metic the most important for that father and 
mother to know ? 





oe. 


THERE is that most unjust of outrages, (so 
common as hardly to provoke attention) of: 
appointing lawyers, doctors, ministers, &c., 
to examine teachers. Teachers themselves 
are so familar with it as to forget entirely the 
humiliation and suffering it continually 
brings upon them. So indifferent are they 
to the flagrant character of this practice, 
that they rarely join in a protest against it, 
or unite in a movement to protect them- 
selves. 

Much of this impotency of the teacher is 
due to the teacher. He does not study his 
business. After he has passed the point 
where continued preparation for the county 
examination is unnecessary, his ambition is 
likely to lead hirn into some special field of 
literature, science or mathematics, and but 
very little if any time is given to the study 
of education. 

Asa result, practicaljinformation concern- 
ing the school must be sought by the mem’ 
bers of the school board, and in some cases, 
they become really masters of the business, 
or, as is more likely to be the case, changes 
in curriculum, in facilities, in the work laid 
out or undertaken hastily, without clear no- 
tions as to what and how, and as a result, 
great waste is incurred, and the school sys- 
tem becomes an object of just criticism and 
attack. 

There is one remedy for all this. Teachers 
should study their business, and prove them- 
selves competent and reliable advisers, and 
win for themselves a place which experts in 
all directions are sure to hold.—Normal 





Teacher. 
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TEACHERS FROM THE PUPIL’S STAND- 
POINT. 
By Joke RaTHBONE. 

Do-teachers realize how much the pupils notice 
their actions and what influence the impression 
exerts? I fancy not. 

I lately heard a young lady, who had not left her 
schooldays many years behind, say that she 
had a clear and she believed everlasting remem- 
berance of the actions, kind and otherwise of 
every teacher she had ever had. She soke of 
one who taught in the public school she attended 
when about nine years old. This lady found time 
to go to her house to hear her recite when she 
was sick for a while, that the girl might not fall 
below her class. She did it of her own accord, 
neither asking or receiving any remuneration. 

One day, because they had tried unusually hard 
in an examination, she walked around the room 
and laid two sugar plum candies on each of the 
single desks. 

The children all loved her so well that they were 
willing to do almost anything for her. The con- 
sequence was she generally had a quiet room and 
ahappy set of pupils. She never sought their 
praise, yet every scholar of that school is only 
too happy to give it now. More than one holds in 
pleasant remembrance the stories read after the 
ilay’s lessons were done, done early on purpose for 
the stories; or the privilege of a three minutes 
recess, to whisper to anybody you wish to. 

Of another teacher this young lady said: ‘‘She 
stimulated me to better work and a wider interest 
by praising me for whatIdiddo.” This teacher had 
a fashion of weaving a great deal about a simple 
subject, even to the young people of thirteen and 
fourteen. ‘In that way,” my friend went on, ‘‘she 
t.ught us early that nearly all subjects were many 
sided, and that one thing always led to another.” 
She cited this instance. At the morning exercises 
they read in Romans of the New Testament. A 
lesson in the Roman History, beginning at the 
time of Julius Caesar was skillfully woven in each 
morning. ‘It happened,” the young lady said, 
“that for many years after I did not have another 
chance to study Roman History, but learning a 
little at a time, and in that way it stayed by me, 
anc now I have a very strong taste for it. Since 
then taking up the thread, by hard work, I have 
acquired some Latin which has been of great use to 
me.” 

On the other hand; of one whose memory was not 
pleasant, the young lady said ‘‘she was one who 
went to her work, as work; usually just, usually 
teaching correctly, but never showing any warmth 
of feeling for her puvils. We were always pupils 
to her, never young frien Is. 

As teachers of children, whether we be in school 
or out, let us remember that the pupil flourishes 
when he feels that the teacher has an interest in 
him, notices whether his reading and writing are 
better this week than they were last, whether he 
doos not seem well, and that is the reason why he 
missed in spelling. 

All earnest trying bears fruit in influence, and, if 
there were nothing else a loved and respected 
memory for the lifetime of, no one knows how 
many children, is worth looking after. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL QUESTION. 








Let us inquire as to the character and extent of 
this foundation education. 

It should aim to prepare for intelligent, loyal and 
in every way, competent citizenship. 

One of the. firmly established principles upon 
which our government rests is this: The govern- 
ment must have the right of self-defense and of self- 


Te 





| common school education, be accessible to the poor 


as well as to the rich.” 

This contains the gist of the argument for High 
Schools. - Consider that sentence well. 

The State has need of all the talent with which 
her sons and daugters have the time to develop. 
Much of this talent, and oftentimes the most valua- 
ble, is bestowed upon the children of the poor, and 
would probably remain forever dormant if the State 


of our country, and see how large a proportion of 
the great lights of the nation have come up from 
obsurity. In some cases these have become great 
and have been enabled to shed their light upon the 
nation without the benefits of a higher education 
supplied at the public expense; but who shall say 


quenched from lack of aid, such as the State might 
easily have furnished. It is not great men alone 
that are needed; but the State has equal need 
for intelligent men and women of all ranks of soci- 
ety. 

Each and every one should have the opportunity 
to make the most of the talents that God has given 
him. With the rich this opportunity is easily ob- 
tained; for if not furnished through the public 
purse, private means are ample, and the college 
and the university are accessible. But not so with 
the poor. Here, either the facilities must be fur- 
nished from without, or the poor man’s child must 
find himself at the bottom of the ladder and with 
no means of climbing. 

Women of culture are the noblest product which 
the State can rear. 


* 


POPULAR ART EDUCATION. 








That some idea may be formed of the extent of 
this movement in England, in the direction of art 
education, the following statistics are offered The 
echools of art established in the United Kingdom, 
according to last year’s report, numbered 147, with 
an attendance of above twenty-nine thousand pupils. 
Tne number of schools wherein drawing is taught 
was 4,170, an increase of 403 on the previous year. 
The number of pupils receiving instruction in draw- 
ing and design was in 1878, 727,874, an increase of 
more than a hundred thousand over the report of 
the previous year. At the examinations of forty- 
eight training colleges, in which teachers of elemen- 
tary schools obtain certificates as teachers of draw- 
ing, 880 persons received these certificates. The 
last report of the ‘‘Art Department of the Commit- 
tee of Council on Education” says: ‘“‘In the four 
years from 1874 to ’78, the number of institutions in 
which instruction is given in drawing, or in higher 
art, with the aid of the department, and subject to 
its inspection, has increased from 3,202 to 5,238. 
The number of persons .aught. and of exercises and 
werks exnmined, has more than doubled curing the 
same period, while the total amount of the aid given 
by the department in the form of payments on the 
results of this instruction, as tested by examina- 
tions, has risen from £33,921 in 1874 to £51,082 in 
1878, or upward of fifty per cent of increase.” These 
‘payments on results of examinations,” I may ex- 
plain, are special fees, varying from a few shillings 
to a pound or two, paid, per capita, on account of 
pupils whose work has been approved in the exam- 
inations of the various training schools. The sume 
appropriated last year, for establishing and main- 
taining schools and museums of art, amounted to 
more than a million of dollars, and the investment 
was thought to be a profitable one for the State. 
But, taking another view of the merits of popular 
art instruction, let me inquire what is the aim of a 
common-school education—what object has the State 
in view jn furnishing free schools for the people ? 
Certainly, the aim and end of this instruction should 
be distinct from that of the college or the profes- 





preservation. But the dangers that menace our 
government are found witliin, and not without. | 
Our government is not to find its protection in| 
walled cities, nor in armed fleets; but in intelligent | 
men and noble women; and Dr. Angell of Michigan 


says, ‘‘Itis of vital importance , especially in a re-| 


sional schools. Its legitimate aim is a simple one— 
to furnish the young with the means of earning a 
livelihood. By this means it makes of them good 
citizens, with the requisite knowledge for serving 
the State. It does not design to fit them for profes- 
sions. This task, with every other professional in- 


public, that the higher education, as well as theiterest, properly belongs to the college. There i 


die not come to the rescue. Look over the history | 


how many lights have been forever dimmed or’! 





noticeable.a marked confusion of ideas on this point, 
The end, therefore, of a common-school education 
is to furnish the youth with the tools education 
supplies for earning a livelihood. A knowledge of 
the principles and practice of drawing and design 
contributes to this end quite as directly as any 
other study in the curriculum. and as a diccipline 
for the mind it has peculiar value, to which refer. 
ence will hereafter be made. 

If, however, we simply take the ground that in. 
struction in the elements and rudiments «f art edv- 
cates and disciplines the faculties and senses of the 
pupil, we are thus enabled to establish its claims to 
a more prominent place than that usually accorded 
it in the common-school curriculum. It educates 
the powers of observation that are at the root o 
success in all things. It tends to establish that 
harmony between the head and the hand which is 
always a subject of admiration in human skill, and 
which may be so cultivated that the hand becomes, 
as it were, an extension of the brain. Art. in its 
lower forms, is the most practical of intellectual 
pursuits, because it is the most objective in all its 
processes.—North American Review. 


THE GROWING TEACHER. 








One of the most pitiful sights to see is a dwarf. 
It saddens one to see the arm that should be well 
rounded and strong, puny and weak; the feet, 
made to walk far and rapidly, move slowhy and 
perhaps helplessly. How pitiful to see a man in 
years but a child in growth! The mechanism of 
the human frame is wonderful, and we take a satis- 
faction in seeing it well developed. 

Far more wonderful than the powers of the human 
frame are the capabilities of the mind and soul. 
There are other kinds of growth than growth of 
body; and hand in hand with all development of 
higher powers for the teacher is growth in teach- 
ing. There are growing teachers, and teachers who 





have ceased to grow. Some teachers have been en- 
gaged in the work for years, but have not made the 
least progress in the art. They had certain now! 
edge when they commenced; they have the same 
now, but no more. They have no new ideas on the 
subject of illustrating lessons, upon securing atten- 
tion, upon keeping order; and, saddest of all, they 
have not advanced a particle in learning to secure 
the love «nd confidence of the children. They 
have not grown, and in all that pertains to teach- 
ing they are still babes; we do not say dwarfs, be 
cause that implies the impossibility of further 
growth, and it is always possible for the back- 
ward teacher to realize deficiencies and begin to 
grow anew, 

The teacher who would grow must bestir himself, 
must learn what others have done, and are now 
doing; must not be above learning from every 
available source; must attend teachers’ mectings, 
and brighten up by associating with fellow-workers; 
in short, must be determined to improve; then, and 
only then, will success be sure. One who has re 
solved to go forward in this work cannot be held 
back. The same perseverance that makes great 
artists, famous singers, or giants in any profession, 
will make powerful teachers. The most essential 
element of success in an earnest, prayerful det 
mination to succeed. 

Growing skillful in any labor brings pleasure. Wht 
work can compare with that of influencing yours 
minds and hearts! And what satisfaction equals 
that of knowing that one is steadily growing ™ 
this power of leading others. The teachers wh? 
neglects any help in this growth proclaims that be 
does not need to grow; say by his conduct that be 
has reached the full stature of manhood. As 4 
teacher, Jesus grew.—S. S. Times. 





Wuat a rare gift is that of manners! How difficult 





to define ; how much more difficult to impart! Bette 
fora man to possess them than wealth, beauty or talen'#} 
they will more than supply them all.—BULWER LyTTos. 
Ox, how wonderful is the human yoice! It is indee 
the organ of the soul! The intellect of man sits © 
throned visibly upon his forehead and in his eyes; 4 
the heart of man is written upon his countenance. 0" 
the soul reveals itself in the yoice only.—LonGFELLOW 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
THE PRIMARY CLASS. 





FOR MEMORISING. 
THE MINUTES. 
We are but minutes, little things, 
Each one furnished with sixty wings, 
With which we fly on our unseen track, 
And not a minute will e’er come back. 
Tick, tack, tick tack, 
Are wings on which we fly. 
We are but minutes, use us well, 
How we’re used we must some day tell, 
Who uses minutes has hours to use, 
Who loses minutes must hours loses. 
We are but minutes gliding by, 
On our wings do the hours fly, 
We're bearing mortals from shores of darkness or 
realms of day. 





Little drops of water. 
Little grains of sand, 

Make the mighty ocean, 
And the pleasant land. 

Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 

Make our earth an Eden, 
Like the heaven above. 

And our little moments 
Humble though they be, 

Make the mighty ages, 
Of eternity. 


Don’t be in a pet ; 

You never should fret, 

But laugh and try to be good 
You never should scold ; 

Do what you are told, 

As little ones always should. 
What you do, do always well; 
Let your aim be to excel. 

If you fail, why try again ; 
So by trying you will gain 
Till perfection you attain. 


Busy I must be and do 
What is mght and useful, too; 
What my teachers, fond and kind, 
Bid me, I will zladly mind ; 
Never cause them grief or pain, 
Never disobey again. 





Ho! ye who at the anvil toil 
And strike the sounding blow. 
Whire from the burning iron’s breast 
The sparks fly to and fro, 
Oh, while ye feel ’tis hard to toil 
And sweat the long day through, 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 


LESSONS IN NUMBERS.—COUNTING. 

Next proceed to count the even numbers. To teach 
to count, use beans or counters of the numerical 
frame; count slowly, at first saying, one ball, two 
balls, etc. Thoroughly fix the idea that one, two, 
etc., means one thing, two things, etc. When this is 
done count one, two, etc.; proceed concretely first. 
then abstractly. Take a handful of any small artic- 
les andlet the child count them out, two by two. Day 
by day repeat the exercise. Geta pile of two-cent 
pieces, and count them. This is practical work, 
and has something to do with real life. Again to}. 
reach the dull child, one who cannot count 2, 4, 6, 
8, 10, without trouble? Write all the numbers 
from 1 to 20 on the blackboard, then let him count 
2,4. After this is well understood, write the num- 
bers up to 20, and cross out the even numbers. Put 
on the table a handful of beans; move one aside 
saying one, then move two more and say 3, etc., 
and cross out each alternate one; or tell him. to 
whisper 1 and speak aloud 2, whisper 3 and speak 
aloud ke etc. Make the trial of counting money, 

starting with one penny and adding two each time, 


tales} finally substituting two-cent pieces. Buttons or 


indeed 
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'} little squares of cards may be counted in the same | °VY 
manner. 


“Epras are the great warriors of the world, and a war 
that has no ideas behind it is simply a brutality.” 
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THE ART OF MISMANAGEMENT. 


It is a fact that some teachers have this art in 
perfection. A school-room visited im’ Suffolk 
County. was more like bedlam than anything 
else. The teacher was a stout young country- 
man who could have thrown a herse down. His 
hair stood unright and his eyes bulged from their 
sockets. On seeing his visitor, he seized his ruler 
and struck it violently on the desk. ‘Be still, can’t 
ye.” Isat down and looked around. The children 
looked kind and docile; but they moved inces- 
santly ; they turned and twisted, they shuffled 
their feet; they dropped books and slates, they 
talked with each other; and yet there was a 
seriousness about it all that led me to say to my- 
self—they do this from habit and consider it the 
normal way to behave in school. The teacher sat 
down beside me and poured forth his sorrows. ‘‘It 
was the worst school he had ever seen; he had 
whipped one or two, but it did not do much good; 
he kept them in at recess, he kept them after school, 
he told their parents, and now he had offered a gold 
pencil to the one that sat the stillest !” 

On asking for his program, he said he “had not 
fixed that up yet, did not think it would help mat- 
ters: they needed the goad.” Nor had he fixed 
studies for those n.t reciting. In fact he was sail- 
ing without rudder or compass. These plain rules 
were set at defiance. 

1. He neglected to furnish each pupil plenty of 
suitable work. 

2. He made commands constantly that he did not 
secure the execution of. 
order and leave the pupil to obey or not as he 
choose. Occasionally he a made demand, which it 
is impossible to comply with as; “Don’t you 
speak another word ;” ‘Don’t you stir in your seat 
again.” 

3. He was sarcastic and his pupils talked back 
and they were impertinent. 

4. He utterly ignored the courtesies of life in the 
treatment of his pupils. He talked as one would to 
a drove of oxen. He seemed not to know how 
human beings should be treated and yet he was 
not hard hearted or cruel; he was simply ignorant. 

5. He evidently had given no attention to studying 
the minds and hearts of his pupils. He knew noth- 
ing about them: he could have lessons recited and 
say ‘‘you’r wrong,” “‘that aint it,” ‘doit over,” etc. 

6. The comfort of the children, the air, the sun- 
shine, etc., gave him no thought. The floor was 
dirty, the windows grimy, the walls broken. While 
these did not cause the disorder, they showed the 
cause of the disorder was in him. 

7. He showed plain enough that he disliked 
school-teaching. The pupils saw it. They found 
out he was annoyed by their noise and enjoyed his 
misery. 

8. He had no knowledge of the way in which 
children are governed, influenced and led. 

9. He had no knowledge of teaching, nor did he 
teach while I was present 


TEACHING READING. 











The general fault in school intonation is the pre- 
valence of a high-pitched fhonotony. The middle 
pitch should be the most commonly used, and 
monotony never. The characteristic of all speak- 
ing tones is inflection, and not even the multiplica- 
tion table, should be rehearsed without inflection. 

Children take a great delight in exercises on the 
voice, so that there is no difficulty in fixing their 
attention on lessons of this kind. We have only 
to listen to the reading of our most highly educated 
men to discover that the public school teachers of 
the risen generation did not do their duty in this 
particular. Let it be your aim to lay the founda- 
tions of a higher style of public and professional 
reading in the rising generation by the regulation 
of the voices of your pupils in the earliest, and in 

every stage of their public school career. In no de- 
partment is the adage more true that ‘‘the child is 
the father of the man,” than in the management of 
the voice in reading. The blemishes in the public 
readers of to-day are the uncorrected habits of their 





He would call out an! 


childhood; and the excellences of your little learn- 
ers now will survive as the ornaments of their 
mature professional style, in the pulpit, at the bar, 
on the bench, or in the school-room. 

The gamut or inflections consists of a rising and 
a falling tone of each of the four varieties: high, 
low, simple, compound. The ear requires to be 
trained to discriminate these varieties. Follow this 
plan: read slowly to your class and ask them 
whether your voice is rising or falling wherever 
you make astop. When they can distinguish this 
radical difference, read again and ask whether your 
closing inflection was relatively high or low in 
pitch. Then read a third time, and ask whether 
the inflection of any given word was simple or 
compound. In this way you both test and train 
the ear, and you will find that what the ear can ap- 
prehend the vice will readily execute. I have 
heard a class of ‘‘deaf and dumb” children produce 
the characteristic differences of inflection and 
pitch; so that even those of your pupils whose 
ears are dull to such effects may be made to ap- 
prehend them, and to render them satisfactorialy 
in practice. 

A child expresses ideas by single words, and the 
most eloquent speakers express ideas singly, al- 
though by combination of words. Sentences are 
divided into clauses, which have been happily 
called ‘‘oratorical words,” and each of these must 
be presented to the mind as a separate fact. For 
example, take this sentence: ‘‘ During the recent 
thunderstorm, an unfortunate man traveling on 
the road was struck by lightning and killed.” This 
would be expressed by the child marrator in the 
three words, “Lightning kill man.” But though, 
in the sentential statement, more words have been 
used. They arrange themselve into three groups 
corresponding to the three single words in the 
child’s imperfect version. On this principle the 
reader should deliver the words of the longest 
sentence, The principle of grouping words must 
be recognized as one of the most important in the 
whole art of reading. Teach your pupils to unite 
no words which do not make sense together, and 
they will soon acquire a perception of the principle 
which guides to appropriate clausing. 

The clausular division of sentences furnish the 
natural breathing places. Punctuation is no suf- 
ficient guide for the regulation of the breath. Com- 
mas are often used where a break in the flow of 
sound would be inappropriate, and the boundaries 
of important clauses frequently occur where no 
comma is required by the rules of punctuation. 
Learners would read better, if, instead of being 
told to ‘“‘mind the stops,” they were directed to 
“mind the thoughts, and pay no heed to commas.” 

In this matter young pupils will, of course, de- 
pend on the direction of the teacher; although 
they should be encouraged to think for themselves 
as much as possible. It is not, perhaps, generally 
known that the selection of emphatic words is regu- 
lated by principles, which can be exactly formula- 
ted for teaching. The study of these principles is 
one of much interest, and no more improving ex- 
ercise can be prescribed for advanced pupils than 
the application of the principles of emphasis to pas- 
sages from the writings of our best authors. Many 
mistaken ideas have been entertained with reference 
to emphasis; the fundamental mistake being that 
no rules could be laid down for the reader’s guid- 
ance. You can, however, not only point out the 
emphatic words with confidence, but you can ex- 
plain the reason for your selection to those pupils 
who are qualified to comprehend them. Every- 
thing is best done that is done by rule, and all 
teachers should make themselves familiar with the 
very important laws of emphasis. 

This requires not only modulations of inflection, 
stress, pitch, force and time, but a general suiting 
of the sound to the sense that shows the reader to 
be in full sympathy with his subject. Analogies 
that can scarcely be enumerated will influence the 
style in various ways to produce this effect. The 
principle may be laid down that every sentence 
should be so read as not only to express its mean- 





ing, but to indicate the reader's sentiment in regard 
to it-—-whbether of approbation, condemnation, in- 
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difference, etc. You will therefore treat as a fault 


in your pupils a style of reading that—however 
perfect, otherwise—is merely mechanical; warming 
what is cold, enlivening what is dull, and inspiring 
a sympathy of manner as the highest attribute of 
excellence in your most advanced pupils. 

There is but one other point I wish to notice, in 
conclusion; that is the importance in teaching read- 
ing of simultaneous exercise. We know how the 
voices of a congregation are led in singing, by a 
single precentor. The most influence of voice de- 
veloping voice will be found in the simultaneous 
exercise of class in reading. Of course the in- 
dividual voices will be tested from time to time, 
and separate readings will be occasionally prescrib- 
ed; but the general exercise of a class will, with 
great advantage, be simultaneous. You can readily 
distinguish a discordant vowel or inflection, even 
when twenty or thirty voices are sounding together. 
Your pupils in this way receive a much larger 
amount of exercise, and the interest of the class 
is much better sustained than when each in- 
dividual is called on for the few moments which 
can be allotted to him for separate reading. —ALEx. 
M. BELL. 
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SPELLING. 





By W. W. 

To be able to use our language, a knowledge of 
how to spell the words is essential, but the custo- 
mary process of gaining this knowledge in our 
schools can be fairly regarded as little less than a 
first-class humbug; and the absurdity of having 
pupils spend their time in learning to spell columns 
of words of whose meaning and use they have not 
the slightest conception, appears when we find 
them unable not only to use these words in compo- 
sition or conversation, but even to understand their 
meaning when read. Would it not be equally rea- 
sonable for a blacksmith to spend his money in buy- 
ing a fine set of jeweler’s tools for which he had not 
the stightest use ? 

Nothing, however, that may be taught is more 
important than an acquaintance with words, but an 
acquaintance must be taken to embrace more than 
the name or the elements merely. A word is the 
sign of an idea and the sine qua non is the idea it- 
self and the power to put it to practical use, and the 
writer takes the ground that exercises which edu- 
cate and cultivate that power should occupy a 
prominent place on the daily program. 

The following method of making pupils familiar 
with words is given after a successful trial. 

Let the teacher choose a number of words (ten 
will be sufficient,) taking care to select those that 
are of every day occurrence so far as he can, and 
pronounce and have them written on slates, paper 
or board, sometime during the morning session. It 
will help keep up the interest to correct, when ne- 
cessary, and grade their work, making the per 
cents—then for the benefit of those who have no 
dictionaries, the words should be defined on the 
board, and during the afternoon have them use 
each word in sentences of their own composition. 
These may be read and criticised at recitation, and 
then they can be spelled and defined understanding- 
ly and with some benefit. 

Before this exercise grows monotonous vary 
with a dictation exercise for a few days—keep out 
the ruts—it is easier to keep out than to get out. 

Let us hear from others on this subject. Pravtical 
methods is what makes the JouRNAL valuable, 


and we owe it to the common cause to let our 
lights shine. 
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VOICE LESSONS. 





I found the pupils had a stereotyped way of read- 
ing, and to this they adhered in spite of all I could 
do, I took this method to teach a better style of 
reading, and met with success: 

1. I gave the whole school elocutionary lessons. 
I hung up a chart and practiced on the vocal ele- 
ments, then I went on to the sub-vocal elements. 
In this way their voices got “‘limbered up,” so to 


——— 
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speak. They learned to use a good volume of voice; 
their voices came under their control. 

2. I next selected one of Byron's poems, as it was 
an advanced class, ‘‘ Lake Leman.” We began to 
read this in concert; then I selected one of the boys, 
sent him to the platform, and let him read it, hav- 
ing his right hand to gesticulate with. I required 
him to “look off” at the end of each line; I went so 
far as to fix on the pupils he was to look at. Ire 
peated this with all the pupils. By this means all 
become free in their movements, end did what 
every one who reads well must do, viz., watch his 
audience to see how they were pleased with the de- 
livery. These points were discussed very thorough- 
ly; they were ‘‘drilled” on them: 

(1) Pauses. I had each take a pencil and draw a 
light perpendicular line at a place where there was 
to be a pause—two lines if the pause was long. 

(2) Emphasis. They drew light pencil-marks un- 
der each emphatic word. 

(3) The going to the platform was exemplified to 
them; they were to look at the audience so as to 
catch their attention before the reading began ; they 
were to hold the book easily, and so low that it 
would be easy to look over it; they were to look at 
members of the class while reading, ‘‘not be tied to 
the book.” 

(4) The class closed their books, and sat as lis- 
teners. 

The effect will of course be imagined. They stud- 
ied the lesson ‘as they never before had. I took 
single lines and encouraged them to recite them 
over at home until they could utter the words effec- 
tively. Wespent the time of a lesson on a single 
line: 

‘And this is in the night, most glorious night !” 
Without asking a pupil to rise, I would say, ‘‘ Let 
us hear the line given out yesterday.” One would 
try and then another. All were encouraged, the 
best expression noted and a new sentence given out. 
This took a short time only, then the reading lesson 
wasattacked. I remember I gave out the sentence, 

‘*‘ Oh! I have broken my knife!” 

It was to be delivered with real pathos and feeling, 
and it was achieved. Another was: 

“A pretty set of acquaintances you have made 
them!” 

Another: ‘‘ You don’t expect expect me to do such 
a job as that!” 

This did not interfere with our reading lessons. 
Ordinary prose I was satisfied to pass over if they 
could read it without stumbling. 

The chief difficulty is to get some spirit, expres- 
sion, and color into the reading. The pupil puts this 
on in the street, but in the school-room leaves it. off. 
The need of some artistic training is evident; the 
best way is to show how a single line should be de- 
livered, then another, and so on. 

Again, the teacher should train his pupils to talk 
with a nice, even, cultured tone. For this purpose 
give a simple sentence, ‘‘ Will you please lend me 
the dictionary,” and practice over and over on it 
until it sounds well. 





ELOCUTION. 


Stand with the head and body erect, the chest ex- 
panded, the shoulders thrown} back, not rigid and 
formal, but easy and natural. Let the arms hang 
easily by the side. Place the feet so that they form 
an angle of nearly ninety degrees, the right a little 
in advance, and about three inches from the left, 
the weight of the body will then rest principally on 
the right foot. 

Exercises in breathing: 1. Slowly draw in the 
breath until the chest is fully expanded; emit it as 
slowly as possible, 2. Draw in the breath as before 
and expire it audibly ina prolonged sound of the 
letter ‘‘h.” 3. Draw ina full breath and send it 
forth with a lively explosive force, in the sound of 
the letter ‘‘h.” 38. Draw in a full breath and send 


It forth with a lively expulsive force, in the sound 
of ‘‘h,” but little prolonged, as in a moderate whis- 
pered cough. 4. Fill the lungs, and then emit the 
breath suddenly and forcibly, in the manner of an 
abrupt and whispered cough. 5. Suddenly fill the 


then send forth the breath gently. 7. Breathe 

quickly and violently, making the emission of the 
breath loud and forcible. 8. Prolong the simple 

vowel sounds musically to the full extent of respi- 
ratory power: silently replenish the lungs and re- 
commence the sound as expeditiously as possible. 

The voice should begin softly, swell out vigorously, 

and then gently terminate. 9. Pronounce a long 
series of numbers with a gentle and instantaneous 
expansion of the chest before each number, contin- 

ue the exercise for some minutes at a time, without 
a single pause for breathing. This may be found 
difficult and laborious at first, but practice will soon 
impart facility. 10. The practice of energetic read. 
ing ina strong, loud whisper, or gruff voice, will 
prove very beneficial to persons of weak respira- 
tion. 

While speaking great care should be taken to fill 
the lungs quickly, and at such times as will at least 
attract the attention of the audience. Always in- 
hale before beginning a sentence or phrase, before 
every animated or impassioned expression, before 
and after every emphatic word, and at all pauses. 
In exhaling, give out the breath as economically as 
possible, using no more than is necessary to produce 
the required tone. 

The following exercises will be found useful for 
practice in articulation: 1. Articulate separately 
and very distinctly, every element in every word, 
throughout a line or sentence. 2. Enunciate clearly 
and exactly, every syllable of each word throughout 
a line or sentefce; 2. Enuncaate clearly and exact- 
ly, every syllable of each word throughout a line or 
sentence. 3. Pronounce every word in the same 
style. 4. Read the line or sentence from the begin- 
ning, forward, with strict attention to the manner 
of pronouncing each word. 5. Read the whole line 
or sentence with an easy, fluent enunciation, pay- 
ing strict attention to the expression of the mean- 
ing, but without losing correctness in the style of 
pronunciation. 

The science of elocution is indebted to Dr. Rush 
for discovering and classifying the six primary or 
essential elements of expression, In every ultter- 
ance there are six essential elements: Form, Quali- 
ty, Force, Stress, Pitch and Movement; and by no 
possibility can a single sentence be uttered without 
exhibiting all these elements of expression. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
TEACHING. 
By G. W. C. 

“Teacher, how do you do this question?” said 
Lilly to her teacher near ‘the close of a hard day’s 
teaching. ‘‘ Oh! what a temptation for that teacher 
to glance at the problem and put the work on her 
slate, saying, ‘‘ Do you see howit isdone?” Thus, 
by telling or showing get rid of teaching. But no, he 
must “‘teach” not “‘keep school.” So he said, ‘‘Lilly, 
please read the problem.” She reads, ‘If two per- 
sons start from the same place and travel in oppo- 
site directions, one at the rate of 45 miles a day and 
the other at the rate of 67 miles a day; how far 
will they be apart in 67 days ?” 

The teacher knows by instinct where the difficul- 
ty in the child’s mind lies, but how will he get Lilly 
to see her way out ? 

How easy to say add ‘‘46 miles and 67 miles and 
multiply the sum by 67.” 

Lilly would get the book answer, no danger of the 
teacher’s patrons—even Lilly’s parents knowing or 
finding out the ‘“‘ sham.” and the matter would be 
easily off the teacher's mind. He is honest howev- 
er, and takes delight in seeing mind expand and 
grow stronger, enjoys the sparkle of the physical 
eye that indicates the mental eye has seen one more 
truth. ; 

Lilly, make a dot in the middle of your slate. 
‘““ Draw a line to the top of yourslate.” ‘“‘ How ma 
ny directions did you go from the dot?” “ Draw 
another line in the same direction.” “ Yes, now 
draw one in the opposite direction.” Suppose 
one line is 2 inches long and the other 8, how far 


did your pencil travel in opposite directions *” 





lungs with a full breath and emitas quickly as pos- 





sible. 


6. With a convulsive effort, inflate the lungs ; 


“Five inches.” ‘‘ Yes!{can you tellhow far apart the 
men will be apart inone day?” “No, sir.” The 
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teacher sees that his illustration is too abstract for 

Lilly’s concrete mind and says, ‘‘ Alfred, will you 
please step forward and help me show Lilly how to 
understand this problem?” Alfred steps forward, 
and stands with his back to his teacher and takes 
four steps while the teacher takes seven. Lilly sees 
they are eleven steps apart and have travelled in 
opposite directions from the same place. Now, 
Lilly, suppose these steps to be miles. ‘Well, you 
and Alfred would be eleven miles apart.” Suppose 
Thad travelled 67 miles and Alfred 45? Oh! yes, I 
see! I know, I can do it now!” Lilly goes to work 
with a will and what is better an understanding. 
Not only Lilly but that whole school has gained a 
little more thinking power. This same power of 
thinking will be brought to bear upon the next prob- 
lem and soon. To askillful teacher expedients are 
plenty. Oh! for the ability and willingness to 
teach. 

Hearing recitations is easy work but pupils can 
not recite all the time. . Pupils can memorize the 
book so much more easily than understand the 
book. A teacher must be suspicious of every mem- 
orized book definition and test the understanding 
of the same by a series of cross-questionings. 
Teaching is causing pupils to understand by and for 
themselves. Recitations enable the pupil to tell 
what they were learned but may be used by the un- 
derstanding. One question and I am done. Would 
Lilly be most benefitted by being allowed to study 
that problem out all by herself ? 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL 
PER CENTAGE. 


By W. C. V. 

It is beyond my comprehension why so many 
“rules” ‘“‘ are found in our text books concerning 
the above subject. Now, I disrega:d all rules, and 
confine myself to the principle, that the ‘‘ base of 
percentage” in every example relating ¢ to is equal 
to 100%. When this principle is understood, no 
rules are to be learned by the pupil. Let each schol- 
ar make himself familiar in finding the ‘‘ base of 
percentage” in simple examples. This will be no 
trouble to any ordinary pupil. To illustrate this 
principle, ‘‘a man sold a pair of horses for $300 or 
$150 each. On one he gained 25%, on the other he 
lost 25%. Did he gain or lose and how much ? Now, 
the above example would not be comprehended by 
the majority of pupils under “ rules ” found in text 
books. The solution by the above principle is as 
follows: 

100%¢=Price paid. 

1254=$150.00. 754=$150.00. 

1%= $1.20. 1g= 2. 

100 =$120.00=Purchase price 100%¢=$200. 
120+ 200=$320= Price paid. $300=Selling price. Lost 
$20. 

Should this meet the eye of any teacher who does 
not use this principle, let him give it atrial and re- 
port at some future time the results of his experi- 
ments. 


100%=Price paid. 





CONDUCTING RECITATIONS. 





1. The preparations needful for effective work in 
any profession are two-fold, general and special. 
For example, a successful lawyer must superadd 
to a good stock of general intelligence, a thorough 
knowledge of the law, and of its theory and prac- 
tice. And not only this, but there must be a care- 
ful special preparation for each and every case as it 
Grises in his practice. He must know whether his 
client has or has not a good cause of action or de- 
fense. He must study the facts of the case, the 
law applicable to it, and then decide upon the plan 
or method of procedure most likely to win success. 
So, too, the physician must possess a liberal share 
of general intelligence, or, in other words, he must 
have received a good general education. This must 
be supplemented by a thorough knowledge of anat- 
omy, physiology, hygiene, etc. And, furthermore, 
he must have mastered the theory and practice of 
his profession, and must make a most careful diag- 
nosis of the case of each patient presented for treat- 
ment. 

These principles are so well understood in their 





application to the so-called learned professions that 

they require no further illustration. But they are 

equally applicable to the profession of teaching, 

which should be the most learned of all the profes- 

sions. They are as indispensable to real success 
here as in any other calling whatsoever. Until this 
truth is generally recognized and acted upon, our 
school-rooms will too often be officered by quacks, 

and our children will be fed with the mere husks of 
knowledge instead of being nourished by the ali- 
ment of its vitalizing seed. A good teacher must 
first become a good scholar. He must know thor- 
oughly, and as far as possible exhaustively, not 
only the particular branches which he is to teach, 
but he must have studied to a reasonable extent 
those which are collateral to them. A teacher can- 
not teach arithmetic as well as it ought to be taught 
without some knowledge both of algebra and geom- 
ety. He cannot make good geographers of his pu- 
pils without knowing something of physics, botany, 
geology, zoology, and history. He cannot teach 
the English language in all its fullness without hav- 
ing mastered those other tongues from which it is 
mainly derived. The teacher should, in short, pos- 
sess, as the basis of all his other qualifications 
and accomplishments, the rich inheritance of a 
broad, a liberal, and an exact scholarship. No 
profession demands a greater wealth of resources 
and of culture than does his. The time is coming 
when an enlightened public opinion, appreciating 
to a far greater extent than heretofore the vastness 
of the interests involved in the character forming 
processes and influences of a right education, will 
insist that the teachers of the nation shall be among 
the wisest, noblest, and best of the nation. 


2. Asuitable preparation for the recitation, and for 
all effective work in the school-room, demands on 
the part of the teacher a knowledge of human na- 
ture, a careful study of the laws of physical, intel- 
lectual and moral development, and of the best 
methods of securing the higher ends of school in- 
struction and discipline. 

It would seem that this proposition needs but to 
be enunciated to be accepted. And yeta vast ma- 
jority of the schools of this country are in the 
hands of teachers who have scarcely bestowed a 
thought upon the philosophy of education, upon the 
nature of the human mind and the best methods of 
dealing with its manifold powers and suscepti- 
bilities. 

There is a science of education, and there is an 
art of teaching growing out of it. There are certain 
laws under the operation of which human beings 
advance from the helplessness and dependence of 
infancy to the strength and maturity of manhood 
and womanhood. There is an order of evolution of 
the human faculties, and there is a true order of 
study corresponding therewith. There are princi- 
ples controlling the right exercise of the faculties, 
and there are methods of exciting these faculties to 
a wholesome activity. The methods may vary and 
change with circumstances. The principles are im- 


the preceding lessons and to the mental status of 
his class. There should be not only a fresh exam- 
ination of the subjoct, but a well-digested plan for 
accomplishing the objects for which the particular 
lesson is assigned. Every difficulty likely to arise 
should be foreseen. and, if possible, provided for in 
advance. The teacher should in the course of this 
special preparation strive to put himself in the place 
of his pupils, look at the subject from their stand- 
point, and anticipate, as for as practicable, the ex- 
planations, questions and illustrations that may be 
necessary to lead them to the right conclusion.— 
Pror. W. F. PHELPS. 





THERE IS WORK FOR ALL. 





FOR DECLAMATION. 

There is work for all in this world of ours,— 

Ho! idle dreamers in sunny bowers ! 

Ho! giddy triflers with time and health! 

Ho! covetous hoarders of golden wealth ! 

There is work for each, there is work for all, 

In the peasant’s cot, in the noble’s hall ; 

There is work for the wise and eloquent tongue, 
There is work for the old, there is work for the young 
There is work that tasks manhood’s strengthened zeal, 
For this nation’s welfare, his country’s weal ; 

There is work that asks woman’s gentle hand, 

Her pitying eye, and her accents bland ; 

From the uttermost bounds of this earthly ball, 

Is heard the loud cry, ‘‘There is work for all !” 


Think on the waste of human life, 

In the deadly scenes of the battle-strife ; 

Gaze on the drunkard’s wife and child, 

List to his ravings, fierce and wild ; 

Look on the gibbet, with shuddering eye, 

As the place where a fellow-man may die ; 

Think on the felon in dungeon (im, 

He is thy brother—go, work for him ; 

Visit the widow, the orphan, the «ld, 

When the wind blows keen, and the nights are cold ; 
Think of the poor in their low estate, 

The tciling poor who make nations great ; 

Think of the sick as they helpless lie ; 

Think of the maniac’s frenzied eye ; 

Let the motive be pure, and the aim be right, 
What thy hand finds to do, do with all thy might. 





GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


[These can be used by the live teacher after morning exercises 
and distributed among the class,or one may be written on the 
black-board each day.] 

GROWTH is better than permanence, and permanent 
growth is better than all.—GARFIELD. 

Let the way that we journey be rugged and bleak 

By and by we may smile as we wander to day 
Where the roses are blowing, and fancy the way 
Is forever to lead amid beauty and bloom. 
If we know that the sunshine will vanish in gloom, 
Let’s bo glad till the shadows are on us. 
—J. G. HoLuanp. 
How beautiful our lives would soon grow if we car- 
ried always with us and put into practice, the lessons 
we learn by experience! We look back at the end of a 








mutable and eternal. They give shape and efficacy 
to methods. Now itis claimed that some knowl- 


ples, with the methods based upon them. is indis- 
pensable to the highest success in teaching; that 
merely to know the branches to be taught is but a 
single step in the direction of the quulifications of a 
true educator—a former of character. In other 
words, teaching, when viewed from its broader, 
more comprehensive standpoint, isa profession, and 
tion should be made for it. This conviction is daily 
a consequence of it, normal schools, for the profes- 
sional training of teachers, are rapidly multiplying, 
and they will continue to increase in number and 
influence until they become capable of supplying 
the entire school system of the country with well- 

8. It is indispensable to success at the recitation 
that the tcacher should make a careful and thor- 
ough special preparation for each exercise. 

This is a vital point. A teacher should never ap- 
pear before his class without a careful review of 
the subject matter of the lesson in its relation to 





edge of this science, this art, these laws and princi- | 


demands that a careful and painstaking prepara- 


becoming more general and more deeply seated. As. 


year and see many things that cause bitter regret, but 
instead of leaving them behind we go on repeating the 
, same follies and errors in the new year. A little heroic 
decision would enable us to rise every day on the mis- 
takes of yesterday.—S. S. Times. 
Oh, what is life? Drops make the sea ; 
And petty cares and small events, 
Small causes and small consequezxts, 
Make up the sum for you and me ; 
Then, oh, for strength to meet the strings 
That arm the points of little things ! 

WHATEVER you win in life you must conquer by your 
own efforts, and then it is yours, a part of yourself. 
—GARFIELD. 

Home's not merely four square walls, 
Though hung with pictures nicely gilded, 
Home is where effection calls, 
Filled with shrines the heart hath builded. 


Home! go watch the faithful dove, 
Sailing neath the heavens above us 
Home is where there's one to love, 
Home is where there’s one to love us. 
One of the most rome sights in the world is, to see 
a © great, coarse, vulgar man or woman, with diamonds 


and fine fabrics on their b but 
no oh cbs od their —n and no silks ant aim. - 
their moral character 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 

THE BoaRD OF EDUCATION met Nov, 16th. 

The Mayor sent in the following nominations : J. E. 
Simmons, lawyer, in place of Charles Place ; Edward 
Patterson in place of J. D. Vermilye ; Jacob H. Schiff in 
place of Julius Katzenberg ; Dr. W. J. Welch in place of 
T. Moriarty ; Wm. Belden in place of W. H. Wickham. 
The only changes in School Inspectors will be : in the 
Eighth District, T. M. Oliver in place of S. R. Filley ; 
Ninth District, T. E. Wilson in place of F. H. Fail, re- 
signed ; First District, N..Muller in place of John B. 
Huggins. 

Mr. West offered a resolution that no bill of the Trus- 
tees for stenographers be paid, unless the service was 
previously ordered by the board. A bill of $120 was 
incurred by trustees of 22nd Ward. Mr. Wetmore asked 
for $12,000 for G. S. 24 to buy the adjoining house and 
lot. The question whether first grades, unless containing 
fifteen pupils, and second do, of twenty do., should be 
omitted, was discussed, and on vote, 6 to 18, was de- 
feated. 





ELSEWHERE. 

Bayonne.—Mr. G, A. Atwater, Principal of No. 5, is 
an enthusiastic student of Conchology, an artist of con- 
siderable merit, and something of a musician. His 
papers, read at the association meetings, evince 
thought and are always interesting. The building in 
which he teaches has been modified during vacation 
and he says it now just suits him. Of Miss P. E. Van 
Nest, we can say she has faithful teachers to second her 
efforts in every department. It is no flattery to say that 
few principals in New Jersey are her equals in acquire- 
ments and earnestness and purpose, 

PENNSYLVANIA—Greene Co.—The Institute convened 
in Waynesburgh, Oct. 24th. At the opening session there 
were 140 teachers enrolled ; total enrollment during In- 
stitute, 186. There were but sixteen of the 187 actual 
teachers in the county, during the present year, not 
present in the Institute. [Good.] The instructors and 
lecturers were Fon. Henry Houck, Dr. A. N, Raub, Col. 
L. F. Copeland, Dr. A. B. Miller and Prof. Z. X. Snyder ; 
Col. Copeland’s lectures on ‘‘ Snobs and Snobbery” and 
‘* Mistakes of Bob” were entertaining, instructive and 
amusing. 

The educational affairs of the county appear to be in 
a flourishing condition, under the management of Supt. 
W. M. Nickeson. Arrangements have been made by 
which local irstitutes will be held in the various town- 
ships of the county during the coming winter. 


BrRooKLYN.—A Brooklyn principal thinks that public 
schools must necessarily be made the experimenting 
fields for young teachers and that the primary classes 
are least likely to be injured by them. ‘Young teach- 
ers must mark a start somewhere and at some time, and 
where would you put them?’ Did it ever occur to him 
that young persons could, after graduating, spend a 
year or two in learning how to teach, in the class rooms 
of those who are masters of the art, and even then per- 
haps they would be more fitted to take an intermediate 
class? Did he ever know that the Normal Schools were 
instituted to do just this work? This gentleman’s 
school gives every indication of being well managed 
and taught in the upper department, but not so in the 
primary. Another query—can a principal shut out 
school from his mind at three o’clock and keep it out 
until nine the next day? This man says he does it. 

W. D. M. 

N.Y.-Suffolk Co.—The following suggestions are made 
by Com. Elmore. Let the othercommissioners look at 
these. Let us agree ona basis and go to the Legislature 
for power : 

1. Begin the school year on the first day of Sept. 

2. Hold the annual meetings for the election of trus- 
tees on the last Tuesday in June. 

8. Adopt the township system partially, retaining the 
present school districts, and allowing each one to elect a 
sole trustee. 

4. Require these several trustees to assemble in a con- 
vention on the last Saturday in June, at the most cen- 
tral or accessible locality for holding such meetings, By 
ballots, require them to select one, three, five or seven 
of their number, according to the population and trustees 
in each town. The persons so selected shall constitute 
the town board of education, whose duty it shall be to 
© -ganize,-maintain, direct, control and to have the en- 
tire supervision of all the schools needed in the town. 

5. Make the commissioner, ex-officio, chairman of each 
of these several boards, within his jurisdiction, allowing 
no teacher to be employed without his approval, save 
by a unanimous vote of the board. 








6. Allow the members of this board a fair compensa- 
tion for their services. 

7. To entitle the town to participate in the public 
money, extend the legal school year to thirty-six weeks, 
of five days each, in every district. 

8. Make all assessments of local taxes for school pur- 
poses, by towns. 

9. Retain the present district quotas for duly qualified 
teachers, apportioning the remainder of the public money 
solely on the basis of actual attendance at school. 

10. Empower the commissioner to transfer the teach- 
ers from one school to another in the same town, as often 
in his judgment, as the schools may be made more effic- 
ient by so doing. 

11. Make the engagements of teachers extend through 
the entire year. 

12. Increase the authority, general powers and duties 
of the commissioners ; extend their term of office to six 
years ; pay them‘asalary commensurate with their work 
and responsibilities ; put stringent qualifications upon 
them ; require three years’ successful teaching ; compel 
them to devote their whole time to the discharge of the 
duties of the office, and,then, if any are derelict or in- 
competent, subject them to suspension or removal by 
the State superintendent. 

18. Organize, annually, in each commissioner districta 
local normal training school of four or six weeks duration, 
for those who have never taught and for third grades. 
The State to furnish a competent trainer, and the ses- 
sions to be held at some point where pupils can be made 
available for actual school-room practice—organization, 
management, gradation, classification and methods only 
to be taught—all educational qualifications having been 
previously acquired, 

14. Hold one institute annually in each county, and 
com ‘el all teachers to attend. 

15. Adopt a uniform system of teachers’ examinations 
for the whole State, the questions to be prepared under 
the direction of the State superintendent, assisted by so 
many of the commissioners as he may call to his aid ; 
the percentage and experience required of each grade— 
the actual standard of qualifications—to be determined 
by them ; hold out two examinations—only one if prac- 
ticable—every year, and these simultaneously in all the 
commissioner districts of the State. 

16. Grade all the schools in the State, defining clearly 
the successive steps of gradation from the lowest to the 
highest ; establish also a uniformity of text-books, in 
counties at least, if not throughout the State. 








LETTERS. 





Public schools have made, as everything else, rapid 
strides in the South. This is not more manifest any- 
where than in the small towns, particularly in Tennessee ; 
for in these towns the people have beconre weary of bad, 
ill-governed schools, and established systems under their 
municipal governments. 

The little town of Jackson was among the number to 
organize her own schools, where her youth might be 
educated, and for the last few years there has been in 
operation in the townfagsystem of schoolslof which the 
citizens are justly proud. Out of about six hundred 
children, drawn from every manner of schools, have 
been formed graded schools in which all the latest views 
about government and teaching have been introduced. 
There was serious opposition among a certain class at 
first, but it is now entirely overcome. For instance, 
parents objected to furnishing written excuses in case of 
absence and suspension when children were kept at 
home without just cause, but as the superintendent and 
board were firm in upholding allrules, the people yielded 
and everything is working harmoniously. 

The system of familiar talks on suitable subjects and 
reading well-selected articles, gives entire satisfaction, 
and when properly managed, are very interesting. Of 
course the subject or reading is selected as regaras the 
grade of the pupil. Another prominent feature is change 
of occupation, instead of relaxation, as rest. Thus all 
time is profitably employed and industrious habits are 
instilled into pupils. Pupils are made to feel that every- 
thing done in school, every recitation, talk, etc., is im- 
portant. : 

All the teachers of our schools are now subscribers to 
some of your papers, and they are delighted with them. 

L. T. 

Your excellent paper, N. Y. ScHoot JOURNAL, has 
made itself an indispensable articleto me. I admire 
your bold, outspoken manner. Give us the truth, and 
‘fear not.” You are doing a noble work for our schools, 
Our teachers here need just such stirrings-up as you 








give them. Unfortunately only three of us read your 
paper. The others will soon become ashamed of their 
antiquated notions, I think, as we have a local Institute 
in working order now. One said yesterday he thought 
it wrong to give children the reason for any operation 
in arithmetic ! He thought the mechanical weil 
was all that was necessary. 

(A gentleman who had taught ten years with Ser 
got some new business that took him among teachers, 
He says : “Iam filled with astonishment at the men 
and women I meet. I supposed all felt as enthusiastic 
asI did. I find the dullest persons in the country teach- 
ing mn the schools. Now and then I come upon aschool- 
room I would like my children to be in, but it 1s only 
once in a while. I used to think you were hard on the 
machine men, now I don’t think you aresevere enough.” 
H. will find the unprofessionals, the unwaked-up have 
captured the schools.—EDITOR.) 





I write to ask for information, which if you will give 
me, I will be greatly obliged. Are the public schools 
using the phonic spellers, and is it probable that the pho- 
nic method will be used in schools soon. I would like 
to know some of the advantages in adopting the new 
method. Please answer soon. I will do what I can to 
present your papers, for they are excellent. 

A. B., Iowa. 

(I suppose you mean Leigh’s Speller. It is not much 
used, but it will be 9s soon as teachers can be found to 
use it. It will save time wonderfully. Every teacher 
should know how to teach the phonic method. “Build” 
is spelled ‘‘bild,” etc., etc. Every character has one 
sound. The plan is one that should be well understood 
by the primary teacher.—EDITOR.) 

I began with my pencil to mark the articles as I read 
them in the last number. (1) The term “grammar,” as 
descriptive of schools should be abolished, the term 
“advanced” used. Good, 

(2) Teachers should be happy ! Yes, they ought to be, 
but most of them are as cross as—well, not to be too 
emphatic, ‘‘as two sticks.” 

(3) Good lessons—all that you can say on that subject 
of lesson-grinding is so good that I rub my hands with 
delight. (4) I read with pleasure your tribute to Prof. 
Allen. (&) ‘* Getting schools” is the biggest humbug of 
the day. (6) Agassiz and you pullin the same line. Who 
can teach a knowledge of nature? Good teachers vf 
course. (7) Mr. Leland’s article on Industrial Education 
is one that has set me to thinking a great deal. I would 
like to know more about it. Could I learn to teach it ? 
(8) Schools and politics, oil and water, light and dark- 
ness! Ifthe school commissioners are party men, I 
would not give a cent for them, nor for the schools. But 
I must stop. AJAX. 


You certainly deserve praise for the earnest words you 
give to the teachers. But I ask myself, will they be 
heeded ? And I answer, no; that is, by New York teach- 
ers. And just why this is so I cannot tell, and I would 
like to know why, very much. I propose this question. 
Why does teaching in city public schools take all life 
and soul out of a teacher ? NEw YORK. 

(This is practical enough surely. There will be an- 
swers enough given, probably. Some may deny the as- 
sumed premises—that city teachers are dead, but the 
fact is pretty well attested. Not every one bitten by a 
rattle-snake dies, but the one who escapes isa rarity. 
Certainly, discuss it.—EDITOR.) 

I am teaching a school with four classes, and though 
my former experience was in a city with one class, I am 
now better satisfied with results than formerly. They 
seem to learn faster and more thoroughly than my for- 
mer scholars. This seems singular, and may seem in- 
credible, but I am telling you the real state of the case. 
So much am I convinced that the one-class system is 
defective, that I would prefer to put my own children in 
a mixed school. A boy in this town at fifteen or sixteen 
years of age knows as much as those in the city of the 
same age. I have a class getting ready for college also. 
So that it seems to me that the machinery of the cities 
is entirely defective. H. P. O. 





The song in the Tonic Sol-Fa notation interested me ; 
I put it on the blackboard and it was learned at once. 
Please continue this feature. B. D. 

(This n»%tation is bound to be used despite the opposi- 
tion to it by those who can read notes. That song can 
be learned in ten minutes’ time to those ignorant of 
music ; if in notes it would take ten lessons of one hour 
each. Teachers, take hold of this excellent labor-saving 
system.—EDITOR.) 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


_—_——— 


By Com. C. D. Emon. 

Irecall an incident of a young teacher, who at 

the time of my visit was engaged in wnat she really 
thought was the best and only proper way of in- 
structing children how to read. She was laboring 
very hard, her pupils were working still harder, 
while the operation was extremely painful to the 
listener. Not one of the reading-books was adapted 
to the ability, the growth, and the understanding 
of the pupils; while the subjects being utterly be- 
yond their comprehensions, and the words far be- 
yond their powers of articulation, the whole effort 
was purely mechanical, and a positive injury, rather 
than at all beneficial to those engaged in the ex- 
ercise. 
Before leaving the school-room, I frankly told the 
teacher her efforts on this point were a complete 
failure, and that an attempt must be made to rem- 
edy the defect. The hot blood soon manifested it- 
self in her deeply-flushed face, tinged with palpable 
signs of suppressed indignation. Feeling assured, 
from the general appearance of the school that she 
had in her the right elements for a good teacher, I 
spent considerable time in privately explaining to 
her the improved methods of teaching this import- 
ant branch in primary instruction, and advised her 
to take one class only upon which totry the exper- 
iment. A few months after this, I found her engag- 
ed in another district. She was looking cheerful 
and happy, aud the indications all pointed to a pleas- 
ant and prosperous school. 

















Nearly as soon as I entered the room she address- | - 


ed me in a clear and sprightly tone, saying: ‘‘ Mr. 
Commissioner, I owe you an apology.” ‘‘ How so?” 
said I. ‘‘ When you last visited my school,” she 
continued, ‘‘ I was just boiling mad at you for what 
you said to me about my efforts to teach reading; 
but this feeling of indignation gradually subsiding, 
I began to seriously reflect upon what you so kindly 
advised me to d», and the proper manner of doing it. 
I determined to faithfully try your method, and I 
have found it be just splendid, and have succeeded 
admirably in my attempt.” 

Here she gently tapped her call-bell, and in a mo- 
ment her class in the first reader stood before me. 
“ Now,” said she, ‘‘this is my apology!” 

The change was a marvelous one; she was per- 
fectly delighted with her success, while I was highly 
pleased with her improved methods and with the 
rapid prozress of her pupils. They properly pro- 
nounced all the words in the lesson; the pauses, the 
accent and emphasis were correctly indicated ; and 
by close questioning, I found every pupil competent 
not only to tell, in his own language, the subject 
and import of the lesson, but able to clearly define 
each word, and to write it legibly upon the slate or 
board. 


VISIT TO A KINDERGARTEN. 








After a few minutes walk, we arrived at a fine, 
commodious school house, with light, warmth and 
comfort inside. In one window stood an aquarium, 
hanging baskets filled with ferns and creeping vines 
hung in the other windows, while hardy and blos- 
soming plants were ranged upon the window sills. 

“We have made a mistake,” said I, elevating my 
nose in vain endeavors to perceive the peculiar odor 
of a close, ill-ventilated room, “ it doesn’t smell like 
a school room,” but flocks of happy-faced children 
coming in undeceived me, and presently the exer- 
cises began, while I sat there stiff and prim, with 
all the school-ma’am’'s natural and enforced dignity, 
smiling sarcastically, as I saw the children form in 
circle to commence their play. 

A calla lily was placed on the floor, and near it a 
shell, and the children standing around, pointing to 
the flower, lifted up their childish voices, and sang 
& pean of praise, in which the lily seemedto join, 


whispering ; 
* God is ever good to me,” 


and the little shell that came from the sea, mur- 
mured, 
“ God is ever good to me.” 
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hands to imitate the wind sweeping over the grassy 
hills, OL 
‘* Every little blade of grass 
On the hillside and the lea, 
Seemed but waving as we passed 

God is ever good to me.” 
A tear trickled to the end of my sharp nose, mv at- 
tention was chained, and I entered intotheir games 
and plays in spirit, inwardly wondering where the 
charm lay. Are we all but “children of a larger 
growth ?” 

Play it was indeed, but play that reached down 
to the innermost needs of childhood, and lifted the 
soul right to God. What was there in it that had 
power to stir the moral center of my nature ? The 
sweetest and saddest memories came rushing over 
my soul, and I could hardly restrain the tears.” It 
seemed as if a deep and overwhelming baptism of 
divine love and tenderness hovered over us, and I 
could feel the yearning of the heart of the All- 
Father towards His children. I caught a glimpse 
of the new world, the pure, young soul was enter- 
ing, the world of feeling, of imagination and artistic 
beauty. 

This then, I thought was what Froebel designed 
when he found the secret spring that laid the wealth 
of the child’s nature at his feet, and as I compared 
this sweet garden for children, where the natural 
development of what is really in the child, is guided 
and tended, while the moral nature is cultivated 
also, to the close, dark school house at home, I 
shuddered as I remembered all the species of refined 
cruelty I had unconsciously practised. 





A SCHOOL ROOM EPISODE. 


By W. D. M. 

The chewing-gum fever had broken out in its 
most virulent form: it was impossible to glance a- 
round the class-room without seeing eight or ten, 
some of them young ladies and gentlemen, slyly en- 
gaged in rumination; expostulation, mild ridicule, 
even commands produced no effect—the craze was 
too strong. At last on Friday they were told that if 
they would devote the next day exclusively togum, 
and agree to abstain during school hours thereafter, 
I would foot the bill. The articles were signed, 
sealed and delivered, and the whole class marched 
up to the desk to receive the supply. A more 
amusing scene could hardly be imagined. They 
were true to agreement, those school boys; but how 
they did chew in after school hours! 








DovuBLE CRYSTALLIZATION.—Dissolve 150 parts by 
weight of hyposulphate of soda in 15 parts of 
boiling water, and gently pour it into a test tube 
so as to half fill it, keeping the solution warm 
by placing the glass in hot water. Dissolve 100 
parts by weight of acetate of soda in 15 parts of 
hot water, and carefully pour it into the same 
glass; the latter will form a layer on the surface 
of the former and will not mix with it. When 
cool there will be two supersaturated solutions. 
If a crystal of hyposulphate of soda be attached 
to a thread and carefully passed into the glass, 
it will traverse the acetate solution without dis- 
turbing it, but on reaching the hyposulphate solu- 
tion will cause the latter to crystallize at once in 
large rhomboidal prisms with oblique terminal 
faces. When the lower solution is completely 
crystallized, a crystal of acetate of soda similarly 
lowered into the upper solution will cause it to 
crystallize in oblique rhomboidal prisms. The ap- 
pearance of two different kinds of crystals will not 
fail to surprise those not acquainted with such ex- 
periments. Thisis a beautiful experiment for the 
school-room. 


TRUE hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s wings; 

Kings it makes gods and meaner creatures kings. 
—SHAKESPEARE. 

A MAN in the path of duty is twice as strong to resist 
temptation as out of it. A fish is twice as strong in the 
water as on the shore ; but a four-footed beast is twice 
as stroug on the land as in the water. The reason is, 
because the water is a proper element of the one and 








the earth of the other. Thy work is thy element where- 
in thou art most able to resist temptation. 


|Tpegan'to unbend, and as they waved their tiny 


OLD RECORDS. 

An interesting pair of rooms were discovered and 
cleared of debris by the fortunate explorer, and it is 
from records found in these chambers that we have 
been able to ascertain the name of the city and the 
nature of the edifice whose ruins are buried be- 
neath the mounds of Abu Hubba. A doorway was 
found leading into a large gallery or chamber 100 
feet in length and about 35 feet in width. In this 
chamber were the remains of a large brick altar 
nearly 30 feet square, and evidently the great saeri- 
ficial altar of the temple. In the wall of this cham- 
ber a door was found leading into a smaller room 
which, from its construction and position, Mr. Ras- 
sam considered to be the record chamber of the edi- 
fice. 

Here, we have restored to us the ruins and re- 
cords of a city whose traditions go back to the days 
before the flood, when pious Xisuthrus, by order of 
his god, ‘‘ buried in the city of Sippara of the Sun 
the history of the beginning, progress and end of all 
things ” antedeluvian. 

From the earliest days of Babylonian history the 
city of ‘‘ Sippara of the Sun ” was a prominent cen- 
ter of social and religious life. The excavations, 
therefore, at Abu Hubba have restored to us the 
ruins of the great temple of the sun-god, “ the 
House of Light,” in the Chaldean Heliopolis. The 
monuments reveal to us the fact that there was a 
second city of Sippara, whose ruins are probably 
marked by the mounds of Deyr and which was de- 
dicated to the goddess Anat or Anunit, and the two 
cities of Sippara may be identified with the cities 
Sepharvaim, mentioned by the Hebrew writer of 
the Second Book of Kings. This discovery is great- 
ly enhanced by the further discoveries made by 
Mr. Rassam in another mound of Chaldea. The ex- 
cavations which the explorer made in the mounds 
of Hubi Ibraheem, some 10 miles east of Babylon, 
have restored records which prove that beneath 
these ruins were the remains of the temples and pal- 
aces of the city of Cutha, one of the great theologi- 
cal centers of Babylonia. 

The above is the record of an explorer’s short 
campaign amid the buried cities of Chaldea, and its 
results are such as lead us to hope for richer discov- 
eries in the future from the land where centre all 
the traditions of the history and religion of West- 
ern Asia.—London Times. 
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IN A GERMAN SCHOOL. 





My father was appointed to the chaplaincy of 
Worms, on the Rhine, when I was quite a little 
child, and for fifteen years I never left Germany, 
growing up with German girls and boys for my 
school fellows and playmates. German schools 
generally open at eight in the morning. The girls 
work until ten, when they have a quarter of an 
hour for rest and play, and then work on asain, and 
at five the classes break up. Then comes the fun. 
German girls have brothers who also go to school; 
these brothers possess sleighs, and the amusement 
of winter evenings is to fetch the girls from school 
and draw them home. Of course, each boy has his 
little girl favorite. When all the girls were seated, 
each in a tiny sleigh (except, indeed, a few 
‘“* Boesen,” “‘cross ones,” who were left out in the 
cold), the boys drew up six in a line, and away 
started the whole procession at a mad gallop 
through the frozen streets. Carriages, carts, foot- 
passengers, had all to make way for us. Ata cer- 
tain point we had, of course, to separate, and so the 
little army gradually became less and less. 

In the German school, which I attended for nine 
years, there were one hundred and twenty girls. 
With the exception of some twelve or fourteen, all 
were day scholars; our hours of study being those 
mentioned above. We were of all ages, ranging 
from four or five to sixteen or seventeen years, 
The school was divided into three classes. The first 
class comprised fifty, the second forty, and the low- 
est thirty girls. Weall met together at ten o'clock, 
for the quarter of an hour allotted to play. The 
school was kept by an old lady superintendent, un- 





der whose management were three other ladies— 
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governesses. Two of them were French, the other | Then were our sewing lessons—twice a week in 


German; but none of these took any part in the 
teaching; they remained in the different rooms for 
supervision only. Once a day, at least, during 
some class, never at any fixed hour, the lady super- 
intendent would herself come into each room and 
inquire of the master how things were going on, 
and if any pupil was either careless or refractory 
she was there and then reprimanded before us all. 
We had a professor for every separate subject, and 
I must say they did their best to interest us in our 
work. The religious teaching in the school took up 
one hour every morning, a Lutheran minister and 
a Roman Catholic priest attending the pupils of the 
two denominations. There was a professor for his- 
tory, another for geography. a third for arithmetic, 

a fourth for astronomy, a fifth for chemistry, a 
sixth for writing. a seventh for the German lan- 
guage only, two for French—the one for correction 

and conversation, the other for preparation—a 

master for drawing, and another for class-singing. 

Except what we were given to prepare at home 
in the evening, all the teaching was done orally. I 
think the term ‘‘lecture” might be more applicable 
than “lesson” to the hour’s instructions given us 
by each professor. Our history master never used 
a book, but would himself with great accuracy nar- 
rate historical facts to us—sometimes dictating 
short passages, upon which he would question us in 
the following lesson. Geography was taught us in 
pretty much the same way, only we were expected 
after having heard and written down the names 
and positions of different countries, rivers, towns, 
and so on—to point out their situations upon blank 
maps, where the outlines alone were traced out. 
Arithmetic and astronomy were illustrated by rules 
and figures upon blackboards, of which there were 
two monster ones at either end of the class-room; 
and I well remember once having been made to 
represent the sun, whilst I had an earth to revolve 
round me in the shape of one of the girls. A lec- 
ture on chemistry was delivered to us, practically 
illustrated with interesting experiments, and once 
we had the pleasure of receiving a shock from a 
galvanic battery! We were not made to write from 
printed copies, but our patient, white-haired master 
would go from desk to desk, and set us some line of 
poetry, or an amusing proverb, in his own bold, 
clear hand. 

In German we were made to read aloud, not sto- 
ries out of reading-book;, but our professor would 
choose a passage from some standard work—some- 
times poetry, sometimes prose—and we were most 
carefully taught to recite and to declaim with ex- 
pression, great strictness being exercised with re- 
gard to modulating the voice. Then we would be 
given a sybject (say, ‘‘ The lily and the bird”) upon 
which to write a short essay at home, and the said 
essays were carefully revised and commented upon 
by our German master during the class. The 
French teaching was conducted in the same man- 
ner. Frequently we were given a play by some 
one of the best authors to put into German, and 
vice versa, and whilst reading from our own trans- 
lation, we were supposed to be able to repeat the 
original line for line, without having learnt it by 
heart. Conversation was always carried on in the 
language being taught. 

The class-singing was very enjoyable; bright, 
pretty, well-known airs being taught us correctly. 

As for the botany lessons, they were nothing but 
delightful picnics during the summer months. Im- 
agine sixty girls all sallying forth together, each 
one provided with a long tin box slung over her 
shoulder—the said tin box containing a good lunch- 
eon! Our professor and one of our governesses ac- 
companied us, and we would wander along the 
Rhine bank, or up the wooded hills, until we found 
a suitable place for resting. When luncheon was 
over we separated into little groups of three or four, 
to search for wild flowers of every description. When 


we had gathered a sufficient quantity, we collected 
together again—the prsteoeee in the midst of us— 
and spent a couple of hours in analyzing, with his 
help, the different plants we had found. Each one 
had her book, and the Latin as well as German 


names were dictated to us, not to be forgotten a 


asked for at our next pienic. 


the afternoon—where we learnt every kind of 
needle work, from making a shirt to the finest and 
most delicate fancy work. Besides this we were 
drilled every day for an hour by areal live sergeant! 
—Home Journal. ' 





\ + 
THE TEACHER'S KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
SCHOLAR’S WORLD 


Does the teacher know the scholar’s world. or 
the surroundings from which he comes to the 
school, and to which he returns as to his native 
customary social soil ? 

What are the parents to the child? What are 
influences of his home life. Who are the child’s as- 
sociates ? Who are his playmates? How are these 
children taught to look upon life? What business 
principles do they learn at home? What books 
and newspapers come to the house? I remember 
a mother telling me, when I went to see the home 
of my scholars, that she was glad to see me, for she 
wanted to know which of two low actresses I 
thought was the handsomest! From that day I 
knew what sort of a home my dear little boy had. 
Then think of the life of the apprentice, the sur- 
rounding, the companionship; the temptations to 
low theatre-going and gross spectacular plays. 
Here and there a Benjamin Franklin arises out 
of this coarse low life, but these are the rare ex- 
ceptions. The daily influence of a profane or dis- 
honest employer, or obscene companions, calls for 
more knowledge and influence on the teacher's part 
than that which can be imparted in the single hour 
of Sunday instruction. An acquaintance with the 
mental world of the scholar is a necessary element 
for successful teaching as well as a knowledge of 
the business and the social world. 

Jesse Pomeroy, the boy fiend in Boston, fed his 
depraved imagination upon the exciting adventures 
of the dime novels. 

I remember visiting two young men in the court- 
room in Newark, N. J., who, while waiting for the 
verdict of the jury, in a trial for murder for which 
they were both hanged, were beguiling those solemn 
hours with that sort of pabulum which is furnished 
by the National Police Gazette.—S. S. Times. 








THE CRIME OF CRIMES.—Some time ago a convo- 
cation of the province of Canterbury, England, 
called for evidence—from clergy, recorders, gover- 
nors and chaplains of prisons, of lunatic asylums, 
governors of workhouses and superintendents of 
police—as to the results of the use of liquor. 
The evidence returned is of one complexion. ‘I 
can trace,” said one clergyman, ‘“‘nearly every case 
of a family destitution to intemperance.” Another 
says, ‘‘ There would be no real poverty here, except 
from some illness, if there was no drunkenness.” 
The governors of workhouses replied as follows, 
following the exact order in which they are printed. 
‘‘Twelve years’ experience shows that two-thirds 
of the inmates of this house are victims of intem- 
perance.” ‘‘Kighty per cent. may be given as the 
proport on of paupers who are the victims of intem- 
perance.” ‘‘ Without hesitation, I should say that 
70 or 80 per cent. of the paupers come to that state 
through drink.” And so it goes on, ‘‘80 per cent.,” 
“80 out of 100,” “three-fourths,” ‘80 per cent.,” 
in terms that very soon range themselves into a 
grim tautology. One master of a workhouse says, 
“T have been relieving officer eleven years, and 


during that time I never knew a teetotalor applying 
for parish relief.” 





PostaL Money ORDER LossEs.—Since the estab- 
lishment of the postal money order system of this 
country, seventeen years ago, the accumulation of 
unclaimed money at the New York t-office—the 
central office to which all the imed money 
at the post-offices hout the county is sent 
—have swelled to the great amount of $1,825,179.- 
49. This accumulation is largel accounted for 
by the miscarriage .of senders’ o. or by their 
loss by the sender or payee, Now the righ 





rs of all this money have been deprived 
'of more often because of blundering ignorance on 
‘the part of themselves or the of the 


pn Does it pay for people to learn to be ac- 
curate? Does it pay to have people learn how to 
transact ordinary business ? 





EDUCATED IDLENESS. 


There is an amount of educated idleness already 
abounding in our land which makes one wonder at 
times what after all are the advantages resulting 
from our costly system of public instruction? The 
question will of course be withdrawn as soon as it 
is recollected that from our schools, colleges and 
seminaries come forth every year an array of young 
men and women who are to do the grand work a 
nation like this requires to be done in ever enlarg- 
ing measure. But still the drones are innumerable. 
The notion has been fixed in many minds that 
labor, however honest, is degrading. A glance of 
the eye over the advertisements of a daily paper 
discloses the fact that multitudes are eager for 
places where wages can be had and work is de- 
clined. Affairs are indeed coming to such a degree 
of high and mighty independence, among those de- 
pendent for food and raiment on their own exer- 
tions, that it is a very common thing for employers 
to be told by their servants, male and female, that 
they will not remain in places where the work for 
one cannot be divided between two or three. House- 
keepers are becoming perplexed by this domestic 
difficulty. But servants will learn the ways of 
their superiors. To be above work is the pride of 
many ease-loving women, and to be idle is the am- 
bition of not a few Americans, whose education has 
been barely sufficient to make them believe that 
idleness and gentility are allied. No mistake could 
be greater. For honest work will soil no one’s 
fingers so much as the handling of the bread of in- 
dolence.—Christian Intelligence ? 

THE TREATMENT OF Burns.—The London Medical 
Record says that Dr. J. Troizki, ina Russian Medi- 
cal journal, adds his testimony to that already pub- 
lished as to the value of solution of bicarbonate of 
soda as a dressing for burns. He says that during 
the previous year he noticed twenty-five cases of 
burns, mostly of a severe nature. Sixteen of them 
were received in a fire in a village, during a strong 
wind, when the inhabitants in order to save their 
property, were obliged to work in the flames. In 
all these twenty-five cases bicarbonate of soda was 
exclusively applied. The result of this treatment 
was so favorable that the author considers himself 
justified in pronouncing this remedy the best and 
most efficient in burns of all kinds and degrees. 
Even in extensive burns of the second and third de- 
grees, the pain was soon alleviated by the applica- 
tion of compresses soaked in a solution of bicarbon- 
ate of soda; and the wounds soon healed, leaving 
but few scars, and no impairment of the functions 
of the affected parts. Noevil results from this ex- 
tensive use of bicarbonate of soda, which might sug- 
gest the reception of carbonic acid into the blood, 
were noticed. 

As regards the application of bicarbonate of soda 
in burns, the author distinguishes three methods: 
(1.) Powdered bicarbonate of soda is strewn over 
the burned parts. (2.) Linen rags, sprinkled with 
a solution of bicarbonate of soda (1 in 50) are laid 
on; as soon as these rags become dry, they are re- 
placed by others, or are moistened again in the so- 
lution. (3.) Linen rags are applied in the same 
manner, but are;kept constantly upon the burns, 
and moistened by pouring the solution over them. 
The first method suffices only for burns of the first 
degree. Change of the moistened rags is chiefly 
adapted for burns of the third degree, attended with 
much suppuration. In exchanging the dry rags, 
the pus which has accumulated underneath them 
must be carefully washed off, that it may not be 
received into the blood ; and then a fresh rag soaked 
wiih the solution must be ‘placed upon the clean 
granulating surface. The third method is applied 
solely in burns of the second degree. Changing the 
compresses would in these cases only irritate the 
exposed surface, and, by causing a more copious 








tful | suppuration, delay the healing process. 





CIRCUMSTANCES are the rulers of the week; they are 
but the instruments of the wise.—SamvuEL LOVER. 


Tue mother of useful arts is necessity; that of fine 
arts;is luxury.—SCHOPENHAUER. 
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ENGLAND. 


In England, thé studies are laid out for seven 
years; the subject of elementary science has been 
introduced to be studied as follows: 

First year.—Animals, plants, common objects, 
uses of common objects. | 

Second year.—Habits of domestic animals, col 
and shapes of familiar objects, uses of aaa 
employed in the arts and manufactures, 

Third year.—Animals, plants, simple machines, 
properties of air and water, uses of substances em- 
ployed in the arts and manufactures. 

Fourth year.—General comparison of the chief 
classes of quadrupeds, light and heat, processes em- 
ployed in one of the chief industries of England. 

Fifth year.—General comparison of the chief di- 
visions of the animal kingdom, gravitation, weight, 

ific gravities, processes employed in two of the 
chief industries of England. 

Sixth year.—Distribution of animals, distribution 
of plants, common pump, barometer, thermometer, 
pulleys, levers, laws of motion, processes employed 
in two of the chief industries of England. 

Seventh year.—Races of mankind, construction of 
the steam engine, some of ordinary chemical com- 
binations of frequent occurrence in nature. Appli- 
cation of the steam engine to agriculture and man- 
ufactures. 


A Srrvina Snake.—One of the Indian pythons in 
the Zoological Society’s reptile house, which has 
been until lately in the company with a male of the 
same species, deposited a quantity of eggs last 
week, and immediately commenced the duty of in- 
cubation, which, as it would now appear, is as care- 
fully performed in these highly-organized reptiles 
as in the case of the superior class of birds. The 
“pythoness” is an excellent mother, and has not 
deserted her post day or night up to the present 
time. The eggs, which are believed to be about 
twenty in number, are completely covered by her 
coils, and the mother herself by her blanket, so 
that she cannot be seen by the casual spectator. In 
1862 a large West African python in the Zoologi- 
cal’s Society’s collection laid a quantity of eggs, 
and sat on them nearly ten weeks, after which, as 
there appeared to be no reasonable prospect of her 
hatching the eggs, they were removed. But upon 
subsequent examination several of the eggs were 
found to have the embryo partly developed. It is 
hoped, therefore, that a successful result may be 
obtained on the present occasion.—London Times. 








SEE TO THE CLoTHING.—Children, especially girls 
who have arrived at the tenth year, are not, asa 
general thing, sufficiently clad, either about the 
neck and upper portions of the chest or on the ex- 
tremities. The continual exposure of the neck is 
almost sure to generate a catarrhal complaint, even 
in those of strong constitution, and it will certainly 
maintain. if it does not inerease, any inflammation 
that may exist in the head or throat. As the secre- 
tion from the nasal passages may be entirely over- 
looked in the case of children, enlarged tonsils 
may be the only thing complained of by them, or 
mentioned by their parents. The fact that a child 
has enlarged tonsils ‘es an evidence that it has suf- 
fered for several years undue exposure from the 
want of the proper kind of clothing. Those chil- 
dren who are afflicted with large tonsils are liable 
to suffer a gradual decrease of their hearing and to 
be seriously affected with quinsy, for the reason 
that nearly every cold that attacks them makes it- 
self felt in the throat.—Hygiene of Catarrh. 





IF every person would be half as good as he ex- 
pects his neighbor to be, what a heaven this world 
would be.—LuTHER Norris. 

; Tue shortest and surest way to live with honor 
in the world, is to be in reality what you would ap- 
Pear to be.—SocratTeEs. 
Oh, who can stretch himself in ease 
Before the world’s most glorious deeds? 
In indolence can bow, 
When martyrs, saints, and heroes all 
Do after him unceasing call ? 
Oh !_idler, where art thou? 
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A MANLY BOY. 


By Mrs. A. ELMORE. 

He is a reader of the ComPANIoN, and a real, live boy, 
no make-believe for the sake of writing a story, buta 
wide-awake, fun-loving, brown-eyed lad of eleven years, 
who climbs trees, tears his clothes, loses his temper and 
then finds it again, just as all real boys do. 

But his ambitions and instincts are manly ; his obe- 
dience prompt and unquestioning ; if he has a task to do, 
he does it without grumbling; but he did not think, 
when he laid his tired limbs in his soft, warm bed the 
other night, that the story of one day’s patient labor 
would creep into the CoMPANION. 

The world is so full of reporters, and letters fly so 
swiftly from place to place, that one never knows when 
they are in danger of being named right out in the pa- 
pers ; this time, however, I will only tell you that my 
manly little friend lives in Ohio ; his home is not mm or 
near a noisy city ; his ‘‘day’s work” will seem very odd 
to city children ; very hard to lazy folks anywhere. 

His father is a civil engineer, and frequently has con- 
tracts for building bridges and culverts miles away from 
home, but always spends the Sabbath with his family. 
On Monday morning he must be up before the sunrise, 
and on his way to his business. 

This busy day of which my letter speaks was Monday, 
Oct. 8ist, 1881, and the first thing in the morning, befo.e 
the sun was out of bed, our little hero was ready to drive 
with his father several miies to the place where he is 
building a stone bridge. As they drove eastward, they 
cuuld see the suu rise and hear the birds sing their wak- 
ing song, while in the home they had left the signs of 
‘“‘candle-light breakfast” were being put away. The 
morning was so pleasant that Dick trotted along very 
swiftly without scolding or whipping, and the rolling 
river, the piles of immense stones, the yard where the 
hammers are heard all day, were in sight before one of 
the workmen had arrived. 

With a “good-bye, papa,” and ‘good-bye, my boy,” 
Dick was turned about to trot home again rather more 
leisurely than he had gone; at eleven o’clock he was in 
his stall, the buggy was in the carriage-house, Dick's 
young master was ready for the nice dinner which 
awaited him ; and his little sister was anxiously plying 
questions about the journey in which she had not been 
alloted a share. 

The dinner eaten, the nice suit of clothes was exchang- 
ed for older qnes. Dick was hitched toa light wagon, 
and driven a mile and a half to the coal bank, where the 
wagon was filled from the little tram-cars that are run 
out of the mine on to the delivery platform—home again 
and the coal 1s shoveled into the coal-house, the wagon 
swept out, and some bags of grain put in, away again a 
mile and a half in another direction to the mill ; while 
waiting for the grain to be ground, ‘‘my laddie” fills his 
wagon with sawdust, then piles on his meal - bags 
and drives home, unloads, unhitches, slips a riding- 
bridle onto Dick, brings the cow in from pasture, puts 
Dick away, milks his cow, beds his stock with the clean 
sawdust, and goes in to his supper. 

Do you wonder that he said to the little sister, ‘‘ I had 
a very nice time with papa this morning, but dearie, I 
am too tired to tell you all about it to-night ; some other 
time I will.” 

Do you wonder that his mother kissed him with a 
deep sense of joy and pride when he took up his lamp to 
go up to his room. 

Do you wonder that his little sister says, ‘‘my brother 
is the bestest brother in the whole world.” 


Do you believe that he would be so strong, so good- 
natured, so willing and manly, if he smoked cigarettes, 
drank beer and spent half the night listening to the talk 
of rough men, or reading silly f. stories about Indian 
ters, detectives and bad boys? 


hun 
HOW LAURA BRIDGMAN WAS TAUGHT. 








When Laura was in her second year she had a severe 
sickness, and when she got well it was found that she was 
blind and deaf, and that she had no taste nor smell ; 
only one of the five inlets for knowledge was open. 
All that could come into her mind was what could be 
learned by the touch alone. But she had an active 
mind, and so she went round feeling of every thing, to 
find out all she could about things. She followed her 
mother about the house, and tried to do things just as 
her mother did them. She would feel of her mother’s 
arms and hands while she was doing things, that she 
might find out how she did them. In this way she 
learned to knit, which was a great comfort to her, for 
she did not like to be idle. 


A kind physician, who had charge of an asylum for 
the blind in Boston, heard about Laura. He was much 
interested in the helpless child, and persuaded her 
mother to let her come to the asylum. Here she 
learned many things, and the teacher taught her in 
this way. He put into her hands different things— 
spoons, keys, books, etc. Each article had a label on 
it. The letters on the labels were raised letters, such as 
are used in teaching the blind. She would feel them all 
over with the tips of her little fingers, her busy mind all 
the time thinking about how they felt. Then the labels 
and the things were put before her, but separated from 
each other. After a little trying, she learned to put the 
labels on the things right. 

All this time she did not know that these labels had 
the names of the articles on them. If she were blind 
only, she would have known this at once, for she could 
have been told of it; but after a while she in some way 
got this idea into her mind. She was delighted, for she 
had now found a new way of learning things, and of 
telling about things to others. 

And now Laura went on fast with her learning. The 
letters of the names were next separated, and she would 
put them together so as to spell spoon, key, etc. This 
was a great amusement to her. Sometimes, when she 
carelessly placed the letters wrong, she would playfully 
strike her right hand with her left one, and then, when 
the letters were placed right, she would pat her head, as 
the teacher was apt to do when he was pleased with any 
thing that she had done. 

Aftera while the teacher taught Laura to use her fingers 
in talking, as the deaf and dumb do. She soon learned 
to make all the letters in this finger-alphabet, and now 
she could talk with pcople quite easily, if they happened 
to know the alphabet. When she had any thing to say, 
she would make the letters with the fingers, while the 
person to whcm she was talking would look at her. 
But how do you think that she managed when this 
person said any thing to her with his fingers? She 
could not see his fingers, but she could feel them, and 
this was the way in which she knew what was said to 
her ; she would carefully, but rapidly, pass her fingers 
over his as fast as he made the letters. It was surpris- 
ing to see how quickly the touch of her nimble fingers 
would tell her mind what letter was made, and how fast 
she could converse with persons in this way. 

Laura learned much more at the asylum than we 
should suppose she could with only her one sense of 
touch. Some persons with the whole five senses do not 
know as much as she does. She even learned to write ; 
and writing and knitting were very pleasant employ- 
ments to her. By writing she could put the thoughts of 
her busy mind on paper, so that others might read 
them ; and while she was sitting alone thinking, she 
liked to make her nimble fingers useful in knitting. It 
was a great satisfaction to her that, though she had but 
one sense, she could do something useful. 

Though Laura could never see beautiful things, nor 
hear pleasant sounds, as you do all the time, she was 
very cheerful, and sometimes she was very funny. She 
liked to play with her doll ; and as the blind children in 
the asylum had ribbons tied over their sightless eyes, she 
tied one over her doll’s eyes. One day she was in her 
play taking care of her doll as one would of a sick child, 
She made believe give it medicine, and put a hot bottle 
to its feet ; and when some one proposed to her to put a 
blister on its back, she was so much amused that she 
laughed and clapped her hands. 

Laura remained at the asylum and became a well edu- 
cated woman. Mr. Samuel G. Howe, who taught her 
is honored by all men ; it was his kind heart and ingen- 
ious teaching that rescued her from the darkness in 
which she was placed by sickness. 





* 


In China, a telegraph line from Shanghai is being con- 
structed. In France, Edison was presented with five 
gold medals Oct. 21, at the electrical exhibition in Paris ; 

ambetta was re-elected president of the Chamber of 
deputies ; watch the course of this man: he is a great 
power in France. In Germany, Bismark is§growing un- 

; his opponents in the Reichstag were elected by 
great majorities. In Ireland, the Land Leage has been 
ronounced as treasonable by the government; Parnell 
he chief of it was arrested. : the Land Court is in 
session. In Atlanta Georgi o pas Colton exposition 
has been a The sear = e Antie Somes Jean- 
nette is in active progress; the two relief ships Rogers 
and Aliance ove Youn heard from. Julge Charles J. 
Folger, of New York, was appointed Secretary of the U. 
8. Treasury, Vice Windom resigned. Oct. 15, the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the Surrender of Cornwallis was 
celebrated at Yorktown. 





Horsrorp’s AciD PHOSPHATE gives 8 y benefit 
for night sweats in consumption. strengthea 





the nerves and muscles, and promotes recovery. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS, 
Publishers will favor themselves and us by al- 
ways giving prices of books. 


THE MANUAL OF TAKIGRAFY. Price, 
$1.50. 

THE ELEMENTS OF TAKIGRAFY. Price, 
$1.50, 

First Lessons IN TAKIGRAFY. Price, 
25 cents. 

THE Youna Writer. Price, 15 cts. 

TAKIGRAFY IN A NUTSHELL. Price, 
10 cts. By D. P. Lindsley. 

All of these volumes have been be- 
fore the public for several years. There 
is need that every pupil should learn 
to write short hand; for there is a hun- 
dred times as much writing demanded 
of him as aforetime. We call atten- 
tion to the above because we believe in 
Lindsley’s System as the simplest and 
best. 

Seventeen years ago there appeared 
in Hartford, Conn., a little book called 
the ‘‘ Compendium of Takigrafy.” It 
met with immediate success, which 
has been uninterrupted from that day 
to this, and which is constantly in- 
creasing. 

Five millions, at least, of the fifty 
millions of the American people need 
and can use to advantage a system of 
brief writing; and when five millions 
use it, ten millions more will find it 
convenient for correspondence. And 
there is nothing in the nature of the 
case to hinder its universal use by all 
who now use the ordinary script. But 
we say that five millions need it espe- 
cially, because there is that number 
who write a great deal, who have lite- 
rary taste and abilities, and to whom 
a style of writing that saves as Taki- 
grafy does, nine-tenths of the labor of 
writing, would be a great blessing 
and a means of still higher advance- 
ment in all kinds of knowledge. The 
ten millions who would be naturally 
drawn into the same company are 
friends and correspondents, who, for 
purposes of business, pleasure, or edu- 
cation correspond with those who do 
the bulk of our writing. 

There are, for instance, ten millions 
of children of school age. About one- 
tenth of these have reached a mental 
development where writing becomes 
an educatibnal code, and any increase 
in its facility is a direct gain of educa- 
tional power. 

We have, then, large classes of peo- 
ple whose higher mental development, 
or social intercourse, or business ac- 
tivity would be enhanced to an almost 
incalculable degree by the general in- 
troduction of Takigrafy. The mer- 
chant’s counting room, the editor’s 
sanctum, the student’s library, the au- 
thor’s retreat, the clergyman’s study, 
the high school, the college and semi- 
nary, demand it as a prime necessity, 
while ten thousand families and social 
circles stand ready to welcome it, to 
give a grace and charm to all written 
social intercourse. 

Now is there any natural obstacle to 
prevent its introduction to this extent, 
at least? None at all. It can be learn- 
ed more easily than our common wri- 
ting. Even children can master it read- 
ily. An adult can put it successfully 
in practice, in from two to three 
months; and if taught in our high and 
grammar schools, two or three terms" 
instruction would put it into the heads 
of even the dullest pupils. This is not 
done in teaching our common script. 
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That this result can be reached in Taki- 
grafy, is well established. It has 
succeeded always and everywhere, and 
among students of every grade, from 
from ten years old and upwards. 

E. L. Kellogg & Co. will send the 
NvuTsHELL of Takigrafy for ten cents, 
post paid. By it every teacher can 
learn and teach Takigrafy. 


PATENT REVERSIBLE DRAWING Books, 
New York: H. W. Ellsworth. $2.40 per 
dozen. 

This system of Drawing Books pos- 
sesses merits ofa very high order. It 
has been used in this city, and its mer- 
its tested. A careful examination of 
the work leads us to recommend it 
very strongly. 


I. K. Funk & Co., send us ‘‘ The Re- 
vised Version of Mark’s Gospel,” from 
their ‘Teachers’ Edition” now in 
press. 1. It has a black faced punc- 
tuation mark or letter at the close of 
each verse. This will greatly facilitate 
Ready Preference and Responsive 
Reading. 2. Running headlines, or 
headings, as in the Bagster and other 
Bibles, put at the tops of pages. 3. 
The References to the parallel passages 
found in the ‘Bagster Bibles,” with 
numerous others, as far as appro- 
priate, put in the margins and printed 
in full. 4. The appendix notes of the 
American revisers, printed in the mar- 
gin of each page by the side of the pas- 
sages referred to. 


MAGAZINES. 
The North American Review for De- 
cember is a good number. Hon. John 


A. Kasson, writes ‘‘The Monroe Doc- 
trine in 1881.” Then follows a discus- 
sion of the Death Penalty, conducted 
by the Rev. Dr. Cheever, Judge 
Samuel Hand and Wendell Phillips. 
The policy of Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment toward Ireland is strenuously de- 
fended by Mr. H. O. Arnold-Foster, 
son of the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
Four physicians and surgeons of the 
first rank, namely, Drs. W. A. Ham- 
mond, John Ashhurst, Jr., J. Marion 
Sims and John T. Hodgen, review 
the history of President Garfield’s 
case. Finally the Hon. David A. 
Wells treats of Reform in Federal 
Taxation. 


Mr. Elihu Vedder, the well-known 
American artist, lately returned from 
Rome, has been working since last 
summer upon a permanent cover for 
The Century Magazine. The general 
color of the paper of the present cover 
will be preserved, whilst the ink will 
be of a somewhat deeper tint, and the 
general massing of the letters will also 
be retained; otherwise, the design is 
entirely fresh and original. 


Wide Awake will have the following 
features in 1882: ‘‘ From the Hudson 
tothe Neva,” by David Ker. The au- 
thor has recently visited the countries 
where tft action of this romantic story 
lies, Algiers, Greece, Turkey, Albania, 
Montenegro, Russia. ‘‘ Their Cluband 
Ours” is a serial story by a boy only 
fourteen yearsold. ‘‘A Long Hispano- 
Roman Story” of the second century. 
by Rev. Edward E. Hale, will be alead- 
ing attraction of the Christmas (Jan- 
uary) number. Other brilliant writers 
of short stories will contribute to the 
magazine during the year: Mrs. A. D. 
T. Whitney. Mrs. Helen H. Jackson 
(‘‘ HL.H.”), Mrs. A. M. Diaz, Sophie 
May, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, Sarah 
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Orne Jewett, Mrs. Lizzie W. Champ 
ney, Nora Perry. ‘‘The Traveling 
Law School” will deal with American 


‘institutions and laws, while Rev. E. E. 


Hale, in his “‘ To-Day Papers,” will 
discuss in his vivid, dramatic way, 
what is timely and important in the 
world’s affairs from month to month. 

Miss Harris has prepared a charming 
set of ‘‘ Wild-flower Papers,” to be 
fully illustrated from nature by Miss 
L. B. Humphrey. In the October Wide 
Awake was begun a ‘“‘ Course of Read- 
ings” designed for our young folks who 
would like to read in a thorough man- 
ner about interesting and practical 
subjects. The magazine has been per- 
manently enlarged to admit this new 
educational feature. Last spring the 
publishers of Wide Awake offered 
American artists $600 in three cash 
prizes for the three best drawings for 
frontispieces to the magazine. These 
prize frontispieces will appear in Wide 
Awake during 1882. The subscription 
price is $2.50 per year. 





CONCENTRATED HeEat.—The story of 
concentrated heat, comes from Paris. 
The inventor, Mr. Carricre, terms his 
storage apparatus a thermophere, and 
describes it as a box filled with thin 
layers of metal, which contain the 
heat, and which are covered and 
separated from each other so as to 
retain it until needed. The sheets of 
metal are composed of some com- 
posite which has a remarkable affinity 
for heat, without melting. This com- 
position has not been made public, but 
is supposed to be a fusion of iridium 
and platinum. For covering and separ- 
ating the metal receivers, fine silk, 
saturated with a preparation of liquid 
oxygen, is used, and this is said to en- 
tirely close all possible escape of any 
degree of heat. The receivers are 
then packed in a box, as many and as 
close as desired, and the box set to one 
side ready for use. To obtain a supply 
of heat, M. Carriere makes use of the 
natural heat force of the sun, concen- 
trating it by means of polished mirrors 
to a focus on the receivers, placed up- 
on saturated silk protectors, which 
prevent any of the heat from escaping 
below during the receiving process. 
As soon as the desired degree of heat 
has been attained, a counter saturated 
cover is folded over the plate, and the 
latter placed in the box receptacle.- If 
the inventor can do all he claims—it is 
evident that a new source of power 
has been developed which is of equal 
value with that of electricity. 

INSURANCE companies are aware of 
the credulous weakness of those whose 
lives they assure, and have therefore 
compiled numerous tables of expectan- 
cy of life for their own guidance, 
which are carefully referred to before 
a policy is granted. These tables have 
been the result of careful calculation, 
and seldom prove misleading. Of course 
sudden and premature deaths, as well 
as lives unusually extended, occasion- 
ally occur ; but the average expectancy 











of life of an ordinary man or woman 
is as follows: A person one year old 
may expect to live thirty-nine years 
longer ; of ten years, fifty-one ; of twen- 
ty years, forty-one; thirty years, thir- 
ty four; of forty years, twenty-eight; 
of fifty years, twenty-one; of sixty 





years, fourteen; of seventy years, nine; 
of eighty years, four. 


Tue tendency of girls of the present 
day to. cultivate the ornamental and 
neglect the useful branches of their 
education is shown by a Philadelphia 
incident, A teacher of sewing was 
wanted in the girls’ normal school, and 
of thirteen candidates who presented 
themselves, only two were able to pass 
a preliminary examination. Many a 
young woman can paint a plaque, dec- 
orate a vase or panel, embroider beau- 
vifully and make angel-cake, but when 
it comes to fashioning a simple article 
of dress, darning stockings or mixing 
a batch of bread, why—mother, the 
dressmaker or the cook must be re- 
sorted to. The ornamental has its 
place, and a high one, but in this mat- 
ter-of-fact world, where every girl can- 
not marry a millionaire, the useful is 
as essential as an alloy is in gold man- 
ufactures—though it is by no means 
the baser ingredient. 

One of the professors of the Edin- 
burgh University was very much ad- 
dicted to late rising, and he had an 
old crony who was quite as much ad- 
dicted to early rising. Not only was 
this old friend up with the lark, but 
he himself—as is usual with such men 
—made it a virtue, which he coprtinu- 
ally paraded and held up as an exem- 
plar to his friends. The old professor 
bore all the talk and advice for a Jong 
time, but continued his old custom, 
and only waited until his turn came to 
respond. It came one dayin his own 
lecture-room, where his friend went to 
hear him. In the middle of the lec- 
ture his friend was fast asleap. Now 
was the professor’s opportunity. Paus- 
ing in the midst of his remarks, he 
pointed to the sleeper, and addressed 
the students solemnly, ‘‘ Gentlemen,” 
he said, ‘‘you see before you an exam- 
ple of the pernicious evil habit of early 
rising.” The peals of laughter that 
ran through the room awoke the 
sleeper, and he afterward had thestory 
told him. ‘Ever afterward,” instory- 
book ‘parlance, he kept his virtuous 
actions to himself, and did not attack 
the failings of others. 

CONVERSATION between two school- 
boys—First Boy: I’ve been down to 
have my head felt of by a phrenolo- 
gist. Second Boy: Whit did he say? 
First Boy: Oh, he said I had a great 
brain, but my body wasn’t equal to it, 
and he told my father he ought to tike 
me out of school fora year, and just 
let me play, to rest and develop my 
physique, and father’s going to do it. 
Second boy is now urging his father to 
take him to the phrenologist’s. 

Tuis is the way a Vassar girl tells a 
joke: “Oh! girls. I heard just the 
best thing to-day. It was too funny. 
I can’t remember how it came about; 
but one of the girls said to Profecsor 
Mitchell—oh! dear, I can’t remember 
just what she said; but Professor Mit- 
chell’s answer was just too funny for 
any use. I forget just exactly what 
he said; but it was just too good for 
anything!” 

It is said that for every one hundred 
lunatics in Prussia there are 158 idiots; 
in Bavaria, 154; in Saxony, 162; in 
Austria, 53; in France, 66; in Denimar', 
58; in Sweden, 22; in Norway, 69; 




















England and Wales, 74; in Scotland. 
168; in Ireland, 68; in America, 79. 
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: TRG cegusattah dw now being 


made by the German teachers for the 
celebration of the one hundredth birth- | 
day of Friedrich Frosbel, the father of 
thekiadergarten system. Frcebel was, 
born April 21st, 1782. 


SEASONABLE INFORMATION. 

We have heretofore taken occasion 
to call the attention of our readers to 
the merits of MaDAME PorTeEr’s CouGcH 
Balsam, and do so again, believing it 
to be what its proprietors claim for it. 
It is a remedy which has been long 
known, and is very generally and ex- 
tensively used, particularly in New 
York and the New England States 
where it is kept on hand as a house- 
hold remedy, and where its virtues are 
highly and justly prized. It is pecu- 
liarly adapted to children, being very 
palatable and free from nauseous taste, 
and therefore readily taken by them. 
It is at the same time one of the most 
efficacious remedies in use. It has 
maintained its high standard of ex- 
cellence for over forty years, despite 
the many remedies which in the mean- 
time have been extensively advertised 
in the public prints. It is not claimed 
for it that it is a cure for Consumption, 
although even in the worst cases of 
that disease we hear that it affords 
relief, when relief is all that can be 
expected.—Christian Advocate. 


THE SUN. 


NEw ToRE, S 2. 











Tae Scw for 188 will make its fifteenth annual re- 
volu‘ion under the present management. shining, as al- 
ways, ior all, ‘ig and ‘ittle, mean and gracious, content- 
ed «nd anhanpy, Rebublican and Democratic, depraved 
and virtuonvs. inte!) gen’ and obtase. Tue Sun's light 
we 10r Mankind and womankin1 of every sort; but its 
genial varmth is tor the good. while it pours hot dis- 
c-mfort on the blistering backs of the persistentiy 
wic ‘ed. 

Tue Scw of 1868 was a newspaper of a new kind. It 
@scarded many of the forms,and a multitude of the 
supertiuous words and phrases of ancient jou: nalism 
It undertook to repor: In a fiech, saccinct, unconven- 
tonal way all the ne vs of the world, omitting no event 
ofvuman interest,.and commenting upon atairs with 
the fearlessness of absoint. indep:ndence. The success 
of this experiment was the success of Taoz Scw. It 
effected a permanent change in the style of American 
Bewspapers. Every important journal established in 
this country in the dozen years past has been modelled 
atter Taz Sun. Every important journal already exist- 
ing hrs been modified and bettered by the force of Tux 
Sun's examp'e. 

Tax Srw ot 1852 will be the same ontspoken, truta 
tell'ng. and interesting newspaper. 

By a tberal use of the means which an ab'indant pros 
perity affords, we sh «ll make it beter than ever bctore 

We ehall privt al the ews, putt ng t fro readable 
shape. ani measuring 'tsimop rtance. net by the tradi- 
tonal yarvst:ck bu! by its real imteresito the le. 

stavce trom Pr atinr Hou-e Square is not the fir-t 
cunsiaeration with Tox Scn Whenever any: bing hap- 

8 worth reporting we get the particulars, wo ther it 
poem. po Sro kiys or ia Bokbara. 

tn po lta 8 we hive d cided opt ons ; and are a ens- 
tu ned ee press thm tn tanscusge that can be eter. 

e say Weat we hink about men and eve 
fna’ habit is the only secret Tax Sun's politic ‘ai 
urse. 


fas W rxi.y Sun gathe's into eirht pages the best 
Matter of the seven daily issues. An Agricultur.! : e- 
Part 4err o: MN sequalied merit. full marxet reporie 4 
& uberal proportion of herary. scientiic, and demest 
tatetiigyace co pie THe WEEKLY SUN. and make ft 
= — vaper tor the farmer's house old that was 

ver pri. 

Who ‘ors oot know an! read and hike Taz Suwpay 
8cy, each number of wh‘eh 18 a Golconda «i interesting 
liter’. ture, with the best poetry of the day, prose, eve: 
line wo-th ing news. humor matier e ough te B)) 
* go0d # zed book. and indaitely more varied and enter- 
tain: mation ‘an any bo K, bit -r lit le? 

'fou idea ot what a newspa.cr should be pleases 
You. end ior igs Sux, 

ad term. are as tol} wa: 

of the daily Sux, ® four page sheet of twenty-eight 
oF > mail, post-paid, is 55 cents a 
= ‘arh, or ® year: or, inc: dine the Sunday 
7 sf ‘an cient a oD pabay ——_ oo, the price 


Sai 


arately at @) .20 a year postace pa 
‘lhe price or the vWiemaiy 6 Hy" rei pages. Lo} 
columns, ie ubs of 


la 
e will vena = eae an ex 
re rasrPy es 
Publisher of 3 Sux, New + a4 City. 


Evaporated Fresh Cod Fish. 


SOMETHING NEW, 


Ask you grocer for a 10 cent package. It will 
make 12 delicious Fish Balls, 4 qts. Boston chow- 
der, picked up fish, fish omelet, etc, No bone 
Picking, or steeping over night required; can be 
prepared in ten minutes, The invention of Cuas, 


ndin. $1 








ALpEx, the inventor of Condensed Milk and 
Evaporated Fruits, Sold the world over. 
HRADQUARTERS: 60 PARK PLacs, N, Y. 
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LYDI PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Tes Positive Cure 
for all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
socommon toour best female population. 

It willcure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcéra 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterusin 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humors thereis checked very speedily by its use. 

It . I y destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and of 
It cures Bloating, Meadaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi- 
gestion. 


That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances actin ~ 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system, 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E, PINKIMAM’S VEGETABLE CoM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenuo, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither, Mrs Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let, Address as above. Mention thie Paper 

No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILIS. They cure coustipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity of theliver, 2% cents per box. 

a@” Sold by all Pruggists. “Gs 


DR. RHODES, 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TREATMENT 
-AT— 
19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
FOR THE CURE 0Ff 
Paralysis, Brain and Nerve Diseases, Rheumatism, 
Sciatica, Spine Di-ea-e, Ver tiga, Loss of Memory, Mel- 
ancholy, General Debiiitv, Hysteria, Epliepsy or Fits, 
aundicé, Constipation, Heatache, Dy pepsia, Drc psy, 

Asthma, Pleurisy, Catarrh, Piles, Hamors, Gravel, 
Wesk back or sie, Liver Disease, Kidney, Heait, 
Lang, and sli Blovd Disea:es, . 

Office voars irom 9 o'cluck a. Mw. to6 P.M. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


—OF— 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 


234 STREET ANT 9 AVE 


RELIABLE WORK. 


MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic Glilings for brekes dewn and sensitive 
teeth a speciatity. 
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IMPORTANT 
NOTICE. 
The American Art Exchange 


Begs leave to call the attention of the 
American people to its mode of business, 
and asks the support of the art-loving 
public. “We shall, as fast as possible, 
bring out in this country, in the highes 
style of artistic work, every famous art | 
work of the Old World, and at prices 
which will enable the people of moderate 
means to adorn their homes with the 
choicest art works. 

As an introductory example of the 
quality and style of work which will be 
produced by us, we will take pleasure in 
forwarding to any applicant a Compli- 
mentary Copy Free of the first edi- 
tion of art work produced by us in 
America. 

Visitors to the Dore Gallery, London, 
will remember the superb painting, occu- 
pying nearly an entire side of the splendid 
gallery, entitled 


“é . . . ” 
Christ Leaving the Pretorium. 
Of this magnificent painting—the most 
important of Dore’s works—a pure line 
steel engraving has just been completed in 
England. This engraving is only sold by 
subscription, and the price is £6, or about 
$30. It is absolutely impossible to secure 
a copy at a less price, except through this 
offer. The engraving represents the 
Savior as He is leaving the Pretorium, 
after being condemned to crucifixion. He 
is descending the steps leading from the 
judgment court. At the foot of the steps 
stand two burly executioners, in charge 
of the cross which the Savior is to bear. 
On the right are the followers and be- 
lievers of Christ, with despair in their 
every look, while the mother of our Lord 
is an agonized and fainting attendant. In 
the rear and on the left are the judges and 
scoffers, surrounding Pontius Pilate, who 
are looking with fierce complacency on 
their work. The central figure is that of 
Christ, as He uncomplainingly descends 
the steps to take up the cross and bear it 

to the scene of His crucifixion. 

The work in this portion of the engrav- 
ing is more perfect and beautiful than we 
had supposed could ever be executed. 
The expressions of the faces, the group- 
ing of the figures, and the careful atten- 
tion to detail in the drapery and acces- 
sories of the picture, are all carried out in 
perfection and with consummate skill. 
There is a very large number of figures in 
the work, and all are depicted with life- 
like faithfulness. It stands to-day un- 
questionably 


THE FINEST AND MOST VALUABLE 
ENGRAVING IN THE WORLD. 





| $30,000, and no copies from it are sold at a 


less price than $30, which, with duties 
and shipping added, brings the cost to 
American purchasers to about $40 per 
copy. 

This splendid work is the first of a series 
of the prominent art works of Europe, 
which the AMcRICAN ArT EXCHANGE will 
produce in America, simultaneous with 
their production in the Old World, and at 
prices which will enable the multitude to 
vurchase, 

This first work, “‘ Christ Leaving the 
Pretorium,” will be used as an intro- 
ductory advertisement, and a limited 
number will be furnished 


FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


It is a correct reproduction of the Eng- 
lish plate, which sells at $30 per copy, 
many of which have been purchased by a 
number of Americans at that price who 
subscribed for it through the English 
house. The American edition will be fur- 
ished in the same size and with the same 
attention to perfect work as characterizes 
the $30 copies. 

The object of this extraordinary offer is 
to bring our enterprise into immediate re- 
cognition in this country, so that when 
we announce future works, the public will 
have had an opportunity to judge oi the 
quality and beauty of the art work pro- 
duced by the American Art Exchange. 

Until the first edition is exhausted, we 
will ship a perfect copy of the engraving, 
‘CHRIST LEAVING THE PRATORIUM” to 
any applicant. The engraving (which is 
a very large one) will be put up in a 
heavy tube, and sent by mail. The only 
charge will be the cost of tubing and post- 
age, which will be 10 three-cent stamps. 
It was at first thought 20 cents would be 
sufficient for this charge, but from fre- 
quent breaking of the tubes in the mail 
bags it was decided to increase the thick- 
ness and strength of the tubes (thus mak- 
ing them heavier) so that they cvuld not 
be broken except in case vf an accident. 
This necessitated an increase of charges 
for this purpose to 30 cents or 10 three- 
cent stamps. 

On receipt of application we will imme- 
diately forward this superb engraving to 
any address in the United States, all 
charges prepaid, when 10 three-cent 
stamps are enclosed in letter to cover post- 
age and tube. Af any time within 
one year we will take back the en- 
graving and allow a credit of $3 for 
itin payment for any works issued 
by us. 

Two or more copies, each for a different 
person, but to the same address, can be 
forwarded at the cost of 21 cents each, as 
one tube can be used for several copies. 
Not more thinfive copiesw Ul be sent 

‘o any addre-s for distribution, 
and the name of each member of the club 
must be sent. 

Address all letters to 

AMERICAN ART EXCHANGE, 








The engraving of the plate cost upward of 


G. WEBBER, | No. 34 Glenn Building, 
Manager. { CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








School Supplies. 


The following articles needed in every school sent for the price annexed . 





send tor price list 


Acme Paper. c \ 
Aide to & hol Discip'me.. -' 25 Bi Anette la 


Dictionary, Websiers’ Unabrida- 


per gross. . %| Ink Well Covers, per doz 


| Kindergarten Macerial, seni for 


Blackbosrds. Send ior price list. a Eee aera 200) priee ist. 
¢ vidern gar wea 8 Dio p'omas ‘saimpie,) spe cegstese eens 2 | ER 
rasers, oz... .1. oreKa Slating, perqaart........ BID noes vcervversesesessscceecesss 
oe Rl oks xercise Buoks. Perea ver tor price list, oLLoes, 20 in a set. aacbepees Ion 
‘orm: an’ Bul lds (36 in a Dox)..4 4, | umeral Frames 1.0 
‘orms—Geo netrical +eeeee400 |) Pads— Writing, send i fou price | iiet. 
oes. snd for price iist. | Reading Chart.... conngan 
} David's,) per doz. qts..., .5.90| Rulers. 12 inch, per 0 8.0) 
7% | eils, per duz. pealscaneatabe 5) | Slated Paper, 3M. wide peryd. aK 








All kinds of School Furniture and School Material at lowest rates. 
WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, New York 








BUCKEYE B BELL FOUNDRY 


randT FO r¢ re 
oehosia: Fire Sictene, Porm, ete. 





WA VANDU: Catalogue sent — 
Zen @ tit TIFT, Cincinnati cinnati, O. 


FOR NEEDLE-WORK. Book 

of over 150 kt y for 

to. bay 9 = 2 ot Ne de-wor<, 

Embroidery hb diag anis iimstr t 

pe the siete 0 of making a r> Sy stitches 
c =| only %., two ior ree 

L. PATTER & _ 28 Barciay pt., N, 
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EE 
THE SCHOOL BOY: 
The poet has sung of the sweet school- 
girl, 
With her cheek of rose, and her teeth of 
pearl ; 
Her dreamy eyes and hair acurl— 
Astray from Paradise— 
But not a word of that bubbling joy, 
The plagut and tease thatall hearts annoy, 
The noisy, round-faced school-boy, 
With laughing roguish eyes. 
O! the world is gay to this merry elf ! 
For ‘* only mirrors back himself, 
And the hours of his day glide along 
Like the music of a joyful song ; 
For he holds to Nature a quick ear, 
And catches her tones se sweet and clear. 
The future before him smiling lies, 
With fairer slope and sunnier skies ; 
Yet he scorns not the joys of to-day, 
And whistles alike at chores or play, 
For his heart is running o’er with bliss ; 
Is not the world and its glories his? 


Doughty heroes are as nought to him, 
For he is bustling and full of vim,— 
But Horatio charms him on the spot ; 
And he loves his book, or loves it not. 
Asits fluttering pages huld in kind, 
Something akin to his boyish mind, 





©, echool-boy !1n your sparkling beams 
The hope of the future rising, gleams, 
And in the palm of your slim brown 
hand 
Lies the weal or woe of your native 
land ; 
For all things you may dare, all thingsdo, 
Farth, sea and sky yield treasures to you. 
—Ohio Educ. Monthly. 


Re 


Tue question whether education les- 
sens the chances of obtaining husbands, 
or makes young ladies too fastidious 
in their choice, has been seriously 
raised by the record kept of the mar- 
riages and deaths of the Hartford high- 
school graduates. Of 134 maidens 
graduated at the average age of eigh- 
teen in 1877, 1878, 1879 and 1808, only 
two have married, Of the total num- 
ber of 447 female graduates of this 
school since 1856, a period of twenty- 
five years, only 147 have got married 
and twenty-five have died, leaving 275 
old maids. 

cance 

Teacuer: ‘‘If your father should 
give you ten cents a week for ten 
weeks, how much money would you 
have at the end of that time?” Boy: 
‘‘T shouldn’t have nothing. I’d er 
spent it all for a pistol and a box 0’ 
caps and a quarter o’ a}pound of pow- 
der.” 








——- «+—»ees.--- — 


Write to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 
233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass., for 
names of ladies that have been re- 
stored to perfect health by the use 
of her Vegetable Compound. It is a 
positive cure for the most stubborn 
cases of female weakness. 

Tue difference between a cat and a 
comma is that one has the claws at the 
end of paws, while the other has the 
pause at the end of clause. 


GIVEN UP BY DOCTORS. 
“Ts it possible that Mr. Godfrey is 
up and at work, and cured by sosimple 








a remedy ?” 
‘‘T assure you it is true that he is 
entirely c , and with nothing but 


Hop Bitters; and only ten days 
hie doctors § gave him up and eaid fhe 


must die!” 
Pe + = a is remarkable! 


SoC w hope are good” 


——————e 











ee 
VOCAL DEFECTS, 
Rooms oF 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 


SPECIALIST 


= a 


SINGING. 








ORIGINATOR OF THE 


“Normal Method of Vocal Training,” yo 
AND AUTHOR Of 
“Clarke's Practical Vocal Dri,” | VOCAL TRAINING. 
“The Human Voice in Song,” 

“The Speaking Voice,” The course occupies three months (two lessons per week.) 
eau enone ee 
“Glaske’s Normal Method of Vocal] «  ‘™Cuumot SPemons, . » abil enth 

Training,” , a. Fe 


Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes. 
Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 


1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILATELPHIA. 


READING. STAMMERING. 


FOR SINGING, PUBLIC SPEAKING, READING 
AND THE CURE OF STAMMERING. 











VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 
NEW YORK 
Normal School’ Kindergarten Teachers 


With Model Kindergarten a a Classes. 


7 EAST 22d STRELT, ad - NEW YORK. 
Will reopen jn hb ae Course, October 5th, 1881, and close in June, 1882. For particulars 


Va ay the TP bergarten Guide, etc.) 
Prof. Kraus isa disciple peels Pestalozzi-Diesterweg-Froebel School, and one of the first pro- 








pagators of the Kinde: untry. 
“Mrs. Kraus-Beelte, of all American Kindergartners, holds the ce. Itteto tho latbost 
yd this a more than any other, perhaps. that the increasing success in America 
is due, and her pupils have accomp more than all the rest.—The Galazy.”’ 
“Mrs. Kraus is a first authority upon the subject,— agen by any one, - her 
amen of Froebel’s principles. Her ideal of a trained Kin rten teacher is cohen, a h, and she 


inspires her pupils with such a standard, 
improve, that to have her certificate is a guarantee 
garten Messenger. 


and at the same time wi so much modesty, and ardor to 


of excellence.—Miss E Peabody, in Kinder- 








Packard’s Business College, 


MSTHOO SS BUILDING, 805 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 

This is a professional omens for business training, and is under the personal supervision of the 

founder and prop ietor, Mr. 8.8. Packard, who for the past | amnociated 

Riratton ands the aur ofthe Book -ooring sores hon Dears thir name The, Collage, was 

ound , an n and pu 

Sead of tide alate ef quneein. She Incntion tp unsorpaan sales ase eh deat the 
of tuition a have uced, and 


Fen of study most thorough and efficient. eee recently been 
Tuition rot weeks, $45.00. Call or send for circular con- 


ee we enter at any times Ey ry ite term of 


The Misses Chadeayne, 


OF 518 MADISON AVENUE, 54 ad NEW YORK. 


Invite the particular attention of those parents who desire a School for their children, where 
—. received is sufficiently small for constant attention to be given 2 each 5 ome of ie 





pils, together i the M es. Th been 
ss known and by the first families, « and any who visit it con bb furnished Pe 
references and | rs of recommendation. 








New York Conservatory of Music. 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
2d door East of Fifth Avenue, 


INCORPORATED 1865. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumulated advantages of years of 
successful operation. The corps of Professors numbers over forty of the ablest in 


the comme The N York Co 
—The New Yor maesvanery the only Chartered Conservatory of 
Music in the State, is entirel —_ and distinct from all other 
which ee its name and et “ —o 
@ offices are open daily from 9 4. M. till 10 P. M., for the reception and 
sification of the —e Pupils may begin at any time, terms Constance clas 
date of entrance. S. M, Griswoxp, President. 























THE 
; . | TLLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN 
Teachers’ Provident Association) -.s:c ro acter La 
OF THE UNITED STATES. |, ts erie. tsiructive, interesting articles, handsome 
Ae TON 1 ore’ 8 E AND FAMILY. 


8. M. PERKINS, Treas. W. D. MYERS, Secy 
Organized under the laws of the State of New York. 
So simplea child may anderstand {ts operations. Each sine ake biduitde te 
member has a vote. Not org«nized to make money, but it iner eect toctarien character, and is 
to protect and elevate the profession. Females admit- "Gateabtesrt tor it and ft ll 
ted to the $50) class without a medical examination, Y subscripticn price, postage tacluded is only 


which is expected under all other circumstances. The 
aid afforded by this Association may be used to liqui- Miustrated Christian Weekly, 
190 Neeteu Street, New York 


date debts, meet funeral expenses, benefit wife, ch:ldren 
paves i Station stab 
Sesh: ain as 


and parents, and even to seeure loans. The pay ) 
Shee eee meat 


one assessment of sixty cents may secure §500 for de- 
pendents. Teachers are rendered more contented and 
oackeucd perse age ting $1G, quarvecty, Shorthand Some 
PEATE, » Dialogues, Recitations, 


efficient by belonging to such s society. It from no 
arer uSoas Bassani Beeson Set 


The Suaday schoo! teacher will find in its columns the 
Ce ne ip LTRITO PrIED Behost 





other motives a | should join to benefit teachers not so 
favorably situated as themselves. Hundreds of New 
\ ork teachers insure on this ground alore. 

Become members now, to be secared against the 
perile of travel during vacation. 














Ifyou have a tamily do not neglect your duty one Sateen” 
hour. yes ie saetieseicnbaaat: ont cteentanso New 
Ww. D. SS anes worth 
3 Park Place, Nep York. $50 S20rsseL tees, oriana Me 








Books for Teachers 


Oo 

Every teacher should own a number of standari 
professional books. He needs them as much ag 
the physician and lawyer need professional works, 
Do you, reader, own one? two? We have sold 
thousands of volumes, and yet there are 200,000 
teachers to-day that have nothing that is prepared 
specially to aid them in their work! It isa state 
of educational heathenism. 

We have selected a few volumes of really stand- 
ard “ Books on Teaching.” 

—_—o— 


Kell s School Management. 

This volume by the editor o Scroon Jour. 
NAL ideas on this important 
subject. Any will by it able 

enter his with more tact, clearer ideas, 


to school » 
and be helped to succeed in governing. It has an 
in Prof. Thomas Hunter. oa 
Normal He stro 

mmendsit. Also Prof. William F. Phelps © ad 
of the Winona Pablic Schools, and many other 
eminent educators. Price 75 cents, post-paid. 
De Graff's School-Room Guide. 


Prof. DeGraff is probably better known as a 
conductor of Institutes than any other man. He 
has given a great to educational progress, 
The kisa statement of the instruction 
given ew Jer 


and W. Virgins New York, Penn., N 
y in- 


sey, and especiall 
tended in the fy work of 
the selool room. In each subject the author has 


Ist. ‘an Introduction 
= Directions, or how to teach the eutajocts. 
4 — or how toavoid mistakes in teach- 
esu 

ing th ~~ hy or the ends to be attained in teach- 
ing, he brings out Rn in’ 

hical methods of pene for Instruc- 
ion. The topics ~ embrace nearly every 
branch of study and ig - fo in the palit 
school. y “ihm re Reading, — 
penmanship, wing, language, hist 
Semaliethatton le letter ° arithmetic 


and philoso- 


recita 
geom: geography, climate, natural 
seience, y grammar, mo’ wien ne ony ta, organization, 
managemen 

457 p bound in cloth. Price, 
$1.50 This is one of the most attractive 
and helpful books on our list, and we have solda 
large number, 


Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
Stands at the head Xo nan for teachers. It 


the symbol of natural teaching to the end of time. 
If one can own but One volume, he should own 
this; it is the book so beams | with. It should be 

over as often as possible. It help a good 
Felon Gi.£0 postal and it will help a poor teac™>r, too. 


Johonnot’s Prine Principles and Practice of 
Téathing, 
or was & Fy" of of Mr, 
= t of the 
1879-80; is a — * conductor of 
Teachers Institutes, ond. has spent his life in edu- 
cational work. The volume is a capital one, and 
will be of real practicalservice. It covers a dif- 
pa dy field from any other. It will be a great aid 
to any ice, $1.50, postpaid. 
ers yok Normal Methods. 
This volume prepared ward Bpgee Fre 
the Miftersville Normal School. 


ses mie 
r volume of 


He was 
Asso- 


PS It A sufficient to 

le teacher and 

text hie boo ettracting attention aa practical 
paid: yy ete nyt Price, $1.50, post- 


review He oie studies or who select ques 
tions for their It has 3,000 practical ques 
tions on history, grammar, etic, etc., etc. 

answers. de it of questions is 





h correspon 
‘ber foun Pp page. We give list o' 
U. 8. History, , grammar, 
h rules of spelling. 
deriwations of participles an 
tary laws and ? yeaa 
OMY, 
phopioal efor cntions teretwore pub: 
ed. revised 
$1.50. 


The Normal Question Book. 
BS a, yh op ha 
<a for ex: also contains 
with answers own from stand- 
ard works. rs. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 





New York Public Lary (it prepared, ty 
was 
tendents 
City Capers the ~~ yi pnd 
a knowledge of it may almost be be sald to 
=| Seen tr Frece in the New York City. 
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THe STEEL SquaRE.—Pliny says that 
Theodorus, a Greek of Samos, invented 
the square and level, but the square is 
geen in the represented designs of the 
Tower of Babel, one of the earliest im- 
portant known structures. The Ci y 
of Babylon was a perfect square, and 
the bricks used in 4ts buildings and 
walls were square; so probably’ were 
those in Babel. Now, to form small 
squares correctly, and to introduce 
them:-in endless combination into build- 
ings, it needed a guiding instrument of 
some kind. So the square came into 
use very early: Among the ruins of 
Babylon, Nineveh, and Petra, it is also 
said to represented. There are pictures 
and sculptures from the ruins of 
Thebes in Egypt, showing the square 
in the hands of the artisan. Evidences 
of its use are also seen in ruins in In- 
dia. Among the ruins of the Aztecs, 
or people before them, in Peru and 
Brazil, it has also been found; and 
specimens may be seen in the British 
Museum, probably tools of stone and 
flint, such as axes, hatchets, hammers, 
ete., were doubtless the first used. The 
square was regarded by the ancients 
as a symbol o enepedoteness, Simon- 
odes speaks of a man square as to his 
hands, feet, and his mind, ete. Aris- 
totle uses a similar figure. California 
Architect. 





—ee + 


GEMS FROM GARFIELD. 

After the battle of arms comes the 
battle of history. 

For the noblest man that lives there 
still remains a conflict. 

I would rather be beaten in right 
than succeed in wrong. 

Present evils always seem greater 
than those that never come. 

I would rather be defeated than make 
capital of my religion 

Growth is better than ence, 
ae permanent growth is better than 


It is one of the precious mysteries 
of sorrow that finds solacein unselfish 
thought. 





THE fairest faces are sometimes mar- 
red by the myriads of pimples, and 
markings of tetter or freckles, which 
are readily removed by a popular 
toilet dressing, known as Dr. Benson’s 
Skin Cure. Even scrofulous ulcers 
yield to it. 





THE world would be more happy, and 
the mass of people in it just as wise. if 
they woud whistle more and argue 
less. 


Kidney- Wort moves the bowels re- 
gularly, c the blood, and radi- 
cally cures kidney disease, piles, bili- 
ous headache,-and pains, which are 
caused by disorde liver and kid- 
néys. Thousands have been lel 
why oes you not try it? Your 

t will tall you that Yt is one of 
the most_successful medicines ever 
kaown. | It is sold in both Dry and 
Liquid form, and its action is Ma ny 


tive and sure in either.—Dallas 
Herald. 

Rawpa: ‘‘ Mamma, Eva McCall says, 
‘Tare,’ instead of ‘I is.’ She doesn't 
— much about ‘rithmetic, does 

?” 


THE GREATEST BLESSING. 





Q 








A simple, pure, remedy, 
that cures every time, and prevents 
disease by eoping ¢ am blood Tiree 
stomach 8 and 
active, is 
conferred on mail vat Bitters is that 


iy its Pad te ie sf oat 


ss eh 


aredand iyo she 











MADAM ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE 


COUGH BALSAM. 


Spepenbty Lbaewe yas 


Fork ity wor and Wienliy 


‘orty Years. 
25, 50 & 75c. a Bottle 


ONE OF THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- 


EDIES. 
Warranted, it used accOrding to directi ns, to cure or 


relie 
Cae. Colds, Croup, Whooping Cough, 
Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 
“is pty My wan A. preyed = om | 


ou have a cold, yp BE, it. do not fail to give 
the Loteys trial. “ive ti ely oe of a 2c. bottle will 
often prove ‘tt to be worth a bundred times its cost, 


The Tc bottle contatns i as much as the %e 








pee 7 et ever made, 


A combination of «Hove. 3B mu, Mandrak p 

the — ‘snd m a 

98 allot or Bi Bitters makes sthey 
ring ring Agento! on earth. 


No divease ortit hr Lee can a poe 
here Hop Bit 
co roperatious 
Seceeupemaesitesetes 
To alien a rs a = =—y-fr 
sorurinary 0 ns,or p 
izer, passes aes mild etimulant, Hop Bitters 
vem oh. he _ y= or ermptone 
oma’ what your fee sor pe ere 
ed nee etmons 


ut if you Ponty fee 
tiers at once. lt ma: 
wed hundreds, 


will be for will 
not ~ pes arse suffer, bu 
urge them to 


Remember, H Bittersiano vile. Best sieslcing e 
n rum, bu’ tthe st icine reve 


mi dezthe “Invalidg By}end end B Bape.” 


Get come this day. 
Hor Cover Curg ist m cuceeeet, oa 
Ask Child 
One Hop Pap for Biomach, Liver and Kidneys 
superior to #!l others. Ask Druggists. 
. I. C. is an absolute and irresistable cure fo 
enncss, use of opium, tobacco and narcotics. 
sold by druggists. Hep Bitters Mfr. Co, Réchester, N. Y. 
bal Send for Circular, 





DOES 9 
WONDERFUL 1 
CURES! EES be 


Because itactson the LIVER, ROWELS 
and KIDNEYS at the same time. 


Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 

gous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Consti- B. 

, Piles, or in Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 

Disorders and Female Complaints. 


SEE WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 
x Rm eR B Se rk, of Junction City, Kansas, 8% 
ea) Me ort cured him after regular Phy- 
chan a trying for four years. 
Mra, John Arnall, of Washington, Oblo, says . 
her boy was given up todie by four prominent 
iis and hat - that he was atverwards cured by 


B. Goodwin, an editor in Chardon, Ohio, 
bloated 


to live, bei 
lef, but Kidney Wort cured 
Anes 1. L, Jarrett of South Salem, N. Y. says 
that seven years suffering from kidney troubles 
Ean other complications Gas ended by the use of 
Kidney- Wort. 
John B. Lawronss of Jac 
for years from liver and k 
patter taking “barrels of other medicines, 
Kidney- Wort made him well. 
Michael | Wf of Mow 


with 
was a © to. work Kidney- 
“ well as ev 


© verm in 


of ate makessix quarts 
pre 


sea 


Tar tacts with with equal efficiency tn either form. 
GET IT ATTHE DRUGGISTS. PRICE, $1.90 hw 
WELLES, RICHARDSON & Co., Sere ts 
It send the dry post-paid.) 1 


30 DAYS TRIAL , ALLOWED 
We will send on 30 days tria 
DR. DYE’S 
Electro - Voltaic Appliances. 
Invented by the eminent Dr. A. M. Dye, ant ¢8- 
pecially designeé for the cure 
cases, General Debility, Lost Vitalisy,ete-» 
Greet of abaees ond other comee Also tf LAver 








a tH? 


‘| notice that I am now 


‘of all mervous Dis- by 





eed Female or a 
Diseases, Wornderril apeted. 
sett gee sre Ny ‘ 


THE 


BEST 


ERA gee? SER. 





the throat of the person using the 


From l’rof. F. A. Allen, 
State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. 

‘We have carefully and faithfully test- 
ed the Erasers made by you, and consider 
them the BEST we have seen. We have 
now in use ten dozen; so you see, we 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 

From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 
Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. 

“I find the Eraser is just what I have 

long been wanting. It is splendid.” 
From Hon, G. 8S. Albee, 
President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. 

“The sample of Climax Eraser has 
given us satisfaction in the test. You 
shall have my influence in this State, as 
making the best Eraser yet known to us.” 

From Prof. A. G. Smith, 
uperin tendent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Obio. 

‘* The sample Erasers you sent me were 


All Wool Felt, per dozen, 
Discount to the Trade. 


READ WHAT 18 SAID OF 


\The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 


Teachers if you want a durable, healthy eraser get the Climaz. 
made that the Chalk Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 





It 1s so 





rr. 

duly received. After a short trial, I am 
convinced that they are the best 1 have 
seen. 

From Prof. A. N. Raub. 
Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 
‘We consider the Rubbers the BEST WE 

HAVE EVER USED.’ 


From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 
Ex-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermou . 

‘*The BEST THING I have ever seen in 
that line.” 


From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincoln University, Marion, Ala 

‘“‘T am highly pleased with your Era- 
sers.” 

From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 

State Supt. Public Educatiou, New Orleans, La. 

‘*T have tested your Climax, and deem 
it excellent.” 





et ete ee 
‘PRICE LIsT. 
$2.00 | Cloth Felt, per dozen, 
Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 
WM. F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 


$1.50 





HEADQUARTERS = 





School Supplies. 


WM. F, KELLOGG, 


21 Park Place, New York. 





Teachers and School RH. will please take 

to furnish EVERY- 

THING needed in schools. ae | shall be grateful to 

teachers who wil) kindly send me a card if their 
school is in need of Fnrniture or Suppies of an 
description. I can make a special rate to Boar 

of Bisoetion J Trustees wishing to furnish 


I have the best School Desk in the a tg oteet 
that will not be doubted when the desk is 
If the schoolhouse to be furnished is within 20¢ 200 
oped £, of New York I will bring a desk and explain 
meri 
Send = a —— circular. 


Blackboard Rubbers. 


Every school is ob to use erasers. Now if 
you can do away with the dust caused br the 
common rubber, and also secure an article that 
will wear twice as long as any other for the same 
not want it? The “CLIMAX” 
these virtues. 

a... | stood an excellent test in 
the N. Y. schools and the teachers say—* Th 
~~ no other,” "Bend for a sample, price 1 





Prdeting by the dozen, please state by which 
em to come. 


"Goth fet, doz. 1,50 
e Pla felt por dim. ¢ : * "2.00 


Reward C2 Carls. 


Jhavee large line of the most beau 
aad Sunday-school Ca nde that ene pablianod. thet They 
so just the thing for our school. 
tne prioss range, mS hts 90 ans ee 
cen cen 
have also fine Birermp Ay and ad 





SPECIAL OFFER. 


send to those who wish ¥ 4 

gf = diferent varitios ot of rou wil ieward Cards 
cents post; iow that you leased 
with them and order many m ore - 


WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 
21 Park Plaee, N. Y. 


FFER. 4.209% 


7 ions for Au- 
romsape Albums, 350. Spier Ss ah erses and 25 
latest popular Songs, all 


ior 15 cents, post-paid ; two ior 
AGtress J. L. PATTEN & UO.. 58 Barclay 8t , N. ¥ 
at ke 2B tore Copy, of Comers Cosspaspam and 

up ace L, KeLiooe & Co., Park PI., Bowe 





OF 400 











ic SN WwW 


RAILWAY 








et onde ut a ko lt 
D ° Ne St. Cloud, A 
|\Qapwar inne, ar Riv-Je 
Was ac? 4 
~ iS, 8. 
ali we “tow 
i ae! 
a¥¥ Zs Cross ~~ 
ne Xe Woe Dis \ 
yan wi ~ Ly 
1) quater Gale 
1° y- 4 panes 
x ple wa yea \ 
=z > | 
|_ Fremont ey, as op, Baw , 
LINCO Hater a yeedle euice | 
—THE— 


Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY 


Is the OLDEST! BEST CONSTRUCTED! BEST 
KQUIPPED! ana hence the 
LEADING RAIL WAY 

—OFr THE— 3 


WEST AND NORTHWEST. 
It is the short and best yome between Chicago andall 
Northern Illinois, ng Dakota, Wyomin 


a, California, Uregon, Arizona, ,' ta 
Color » Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA 
DENVER, LEADVILLE, 
SALT LAKE, SAN FRANCISCO, 
DEADWOOD, SIOUE CITY, 


Banids, Deo Moines, Columbus, and all 
2 ote in ‘erritories, andthe West. Ise, 
r Milwaukee, een Pay, es 2, Be Sheboy- 


oe ony Neenah, Se be. Pani, Min- 
Wi (pe. uc Crone, Ov watonna, "and al IM"potnts 
ota, Wisconsin ana the 


Rt ribet, the trains of the Chicago & North- 
Weers and the U. P R’ pes rtfrom, arrive at and 


same joint Union 
wt Chicago. close connection ons are made with the Lake 


Shots. Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Ft. Wayne 
‘ennsylvania, and Chicago & Grand ‘trunk R'ys, 
and the Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. 


Close connectious made at Junction Points. 
It is the ONLY LINE running 


Pullman Hotel Dining Cars 


BETWEEN 


Chicago and Council Bluffs. 
Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 
Pa pata Ticket nts selling you Tickets via this 

xamine your Tickets, and refuse to buy if t 
do not read over the Chicago & North-Western Rail. 


bl f you wish the Best Traveling Accommodations 
will our Tickets by this route, AND WILL mI | 





a7 28: iat res. Address Tavs 6 Coy, Atgoata, We 


241i Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this Line, 
Marvin Hughitt, 24 V. P. & Geu'l Mang’r Chigage, 
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Appletons’ Elementary Reading Charts. 


FORTY-SIX NUMBERS. PREPARED By REBECCA D. RICKOFF. 


Every Chart in the series has in view a definite 
object, which is thoroughly and systematically 
developed 

Every step in advance is in a logical order of 
progremion and development. 

The beautiful and significant illustrations are 
ye cepoctalty noticeable and attractive feature of 


Pictures, ane and thi 


employed, rather 
than abstract rules and abel tops - . 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers: New York. Boston. Chicago. 


foliow the natural method of teaching, 
ry ing to those faculties of the child that are 
correct mental 


awakened, and inciting 
at the ann wole 


task ofa ae met thus securing 


aval dee a position for convenient an 
vantageous at be before classes. 


"allies price-list and fuller particulars. 








“The Latest and Best. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By MARcrus WILIson. 
The New Series of Readers embraces a First, 
Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth Reader, together 
with a supplementary volume designed both as a 


READER AND SPEAKER. 
All Properly and Handsomely Illustrated The 
Series of Five Readers are now Ready. 
Liberal Rates for Examination and Introduction. 

Address, 
J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.,, 
PUBLISHERS : 715 & 717 Market 8t.. Philadelphia. 


The New Sunday School Song Boox 


] ano Ve = 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. Nn. MURRAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers believe that in the preparation of 


Heart and Voice F 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


Heretofore unequalet, and that the work tains 
euch a wealth oltre asures old and mow as can 
be found in no other pimniler collection, 

pHAY tT AND VOICE contains 192 pages, 

28 ates r than the ordinary size) beautifally 

+ nied ou on —~ toned paper, handsomely and dur: 

o> n hoa 
Price $3. 60 Per dozen br expres 5 cen’ 
mail. A single ppactinen evgy ¢ RS. ~ 


“HEART AND VOICE will be suppli-d 
ik and it. Seealors at publishers’ prices. 7o 


JOHN CHURCH & C 
Na, & Union Ravare, | CINCINNATI. 


"AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools. and Fami- 
lies with thoroughly competent Protessors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families co'ng abroad or the country 
promptly salted with superior Tutors, Companions, and 
Governesses. Call on or addresa 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE. 
1198 Broadway, bet. 2th & 29th Sts. N.Y, 


. A. S, CLARK, 


146 Nassau St., or 87 Park Row, N. ¥. City 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS ! 


Bought, Sold, and Exchanged, 
BACK NUMBERS OF MACAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 


CATALOGUES vPor ON APPLICATION. 











FSTERBROOK’S rene 
<> 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers, 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New Yorks 


PENSIONS -<-- waa 
widows, yo. mothers or 


hildren, Thousands yete ite. et. Pensions given 
fer loss: f finger, tig ey 


any Disease. veeands of P ribo ai 








selaie rs entitled to 
P 


land warrants z ughtand sold. fiers 
and heirs ory, for your rights at once: 2 
‘stamps for @ Citizen-Soldier,”’ and Nee 
and Hounty laws blanks a instrestion 

eanrefer to eneence of Pensioners and C nd Client 
Piseur he EESETALSS CPiagteaD “€ 





ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 


Inexperienced teachers and others who wish to 
acquire a clear and concise method of analysis 
and parsing, can find a competent instructor by 


1000 WAYS 


—_OF— 


1000 TEACHERS. 


BY A.C.) MASON. 
hock to aati the condensed experience 
and fudgment of nearly one thousand erent 
ers of well-known ———_ and re —————. 
and will afford a mine of i sugges- 
tions of incalculable value to ‘ieee earnest teacher 
The actual methods of 


of each contributor are 
briefly stated by himself, under the proper 
headings. 


IT CONTAINS VARIOUS METHODSIOF 


OPENING AND CLOSING SCHOOL, 
TEACHING ARITHMETIC, READING, WRIT- 
ING, SPELLING, GRAMMAR, GEO- 
GRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
CONCISE, AND PRACTICAL HINTS ON DIS- 
CIPLINE AND SCHOOL MANAGEMENT: 
ON ABSENCE AND TARDINESS. 
FORMS FOR KEEPING RECORDS AND MAK- 
ING REPORTS TO PARENTS AND PUPILS. 
BESIDES NUMEROUS APHORISMS, QUOTA- 
TIONS FROM EXPERIENCED 
EDUCATORS, ETC. 


is? contributors may be mentioned: 




















Ero ‘ Bu Zork; os J. B. Meck- 

ooh gt peer, Kansas ; 

Prof. Hiram Hadley, I ewig Bin Cc. 5. Beale, 
B. EB. ian: yhioy cha t. H ones Higwins tine 

hio; enry ins, Illinois ; 

Prof. | F Peepies | cuusetts; Prin. H. H. 

Supt. G. W. Culiieon, 

owa: oF M. one Shio Pein: C. E. Lowery, 

fichi age, Minnesota; Prin. 

Herman ) RAR, - our Pe Bates, — 


give: W. A. Bu 

pbell. Missouri; Prin. HH 
Colorado ; Supt. W.B. Powell, Illinois ; Prof. John 
Swett, California ; Prin. Beach, Wisconsin ; 
Supt. Aaron Gove. Fo S. and Prof. 8. 
Green, Rhode Island. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, ONE DOLLAR. 


W. L. KLEIN & CO., Publishers. 


N. W. cor. Randolph & LaSalle Sts.. Chicago. 


THIRD EDITION. 


School@anagement 
By Amos M. Kellogg, A. M. 


Eprror OF THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
75 cts. post-paid. 


Jedigicus 
This work takes up the most difficult of all 
school work, viz.: the government of a 
and is filled with original and practical ideas on 
the «ubject. It is invaluable to the teacher who 
desires to improve his school. It has received che 
bye of —— < educators. It is 
teacher can d 











= 





work has 
have sold two edi 
ready. It has been carefull 
aor + rth os price of 

jone Wo! 
and printing is first class and the he binding pigs tor: 
tasteful. - +d eer that no teacher ng ry 
to be 


Prof. N. B. mabe ofthe Cape Girardeau (Mc) 
Normal School, writes : 
with the 





The Blanchard 


& 
THesE | "Ep 
ARE LIQUID 









(Concentrated and Artificially Digested.) 
A SURE NATURAL REMZDY 

For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTING 

and CHRONIC DISEASE. 


Circulars free on 


FOODS, 


Whe BS FROM "EMEP TR ( 
wh Blanchard’ s eat, and Essays" on , Milk. Price 25 cents, ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Address THF BLANCHARD M’F’G CO., 27 Unton Square, N. Y. 
Dr. Blauchard comenlted f. ee, if postage ws prepaid. 

The Tonic Extract of Wheat improves weak digestion, cures sleeplessness, nervousness, 
constipation, loss of appetite and power. Especially adapted to repair brain waste trom study, care or grief. 
Prevents and cures consumption, Bright's disease, diabetes, uterine w rheumatism, neuralgia and 
all malarial diseases. Strergthens to overcome evil habits. Adapted tor table use. $1 each, or six botiles 
for %. Sample Bottle We. 

The Fibrin and Wheat restores the confirmed dyspeptic stomach and cures all forms of 
long standing nervous debility, Vitalizes weakly children and enerzizes old age. Sure preventive and cure 
for diptheria, infantile diarrhea and cholera intuntum. $2 each, or six bott.es ior $10. Sample bottle #1. 

The Beef and Milkis fora very weak condition, and never fails to assimilate, however weak 
and irritable the stomach. Invaluable for nursing mothers. $2 each, or six bottles jor $10. Sample bott e #1 

The Life Food is to be taken between meals to relieve sense of “‘ goneness.”” Never failing rem- 

edy for the alcohol, opium and tobacco habit, and for insanity and cancer in their early stages. $1.50 each, or 

6 bottles for $7.50. Sample pottie Tc. 






















.) AND HIS OTHER <a 
SOLD ev ALL DEALERS rinovcrour wm: WORLD. 


For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, and Ladies, 170, For Broad Writing, 294 389 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Falcon, 873,903. Other Styles to suit ali hands 
Sample Cards, Price Liste,etc,, furnished on application. 


IOSEPF GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. HENRY HCE, Sole Azent . 











F. W. DEVOE & CO. 
Cor. FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS, New York. 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


















BRUSHES, feulptors’ 
for O11 & Water Colors MODELING TOOLS 
ocna—, AND CLAY. 
F. W. Devoe & Co’s —o— 
CANVAS, F. W. Devoe & (o's 
CADEMY BOARDS, ARTISTS’ 
AND Si) FINE COLORS, 
Oil Sketching Papers, IN TrEts 
—_—0O— a sweet 
wasun conenns pi CHARCOAL < Ci: 105 
Drawing Materials. 
Cakes and Moist. ~ a 
eng ag ng Tus Supplies for 
DRAWING CASTS, : MmTILEAND CHINA 
Sepa ent eeeaeas: Pann. Wonxs :—Horatio and Jane Streets, N. Y. ocean 








ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 
Fred’k W. Devoe. Fred’k Saunder, Jr. 





James F. Drumm nd. J. Senver Pace. 


Tue “ACMB” Paper 


The Best Paper for School Use Made, 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 











hich iis ¢ treat , i I cannot 


you in giving thea b De 


eB ee 


AGENTS WANTED sia 

this invaluable work in all of 
ase Seance. Send 75 cents for sample copy and 
terms, to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, N. Y. 


STATEN ISLANO 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & co. 
Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
Branch Offices —1199 Broadway, New York ; 47 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia ; 279 Fulton Street cor. Ti 
lery,) Brooklyn , 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 
Dye or Clean ali styles of Laaies’ and Gentiemen's 
Germents, Shawls, ete., ete. All kinds ot Curtains 
Cleared o- Dyed. Goods received and returned by ex 
press. 
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This paper, which has only recently been manufactured, is used extensively all 
over thecountry. Its merits as a paper for schools are as follows : 

Its color is soft and mild which does not ee ee Seer ee vee yet. 

ain evene pape, being made of and vily ing it 
ot tet eae be Riga he gre 

It can be furnished at very low prices. 

CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Paper ruled on one side, and bound in Pads of 100 sheets. 
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pm ane rong ‘ 50 | Gonmmerctat Note, oe - ‘ 


1,50 
FULL PRICE sant GIVEN ON APPLICATION. | 
EXERCISE BOOKS. 
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Per pkge of 10. Size. of 10, 
Be rege LE ara 
one , 100 
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WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 
at Park Place, New York. 
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